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THE UNITARIAN STANDARD.* 


THE distinctive feature of Unitarian Christianity is the emphasis 
which it puts on the character of Christ, “the Spirit of Life in 
Jesus,”’ or, in still other Apostolic phrase, ‘‘ the Mind of Christ.’’ 
“* Jesus,” says Martineau, “is the type of the pure religious life ; 
all its developments being crowded, by the rapid ripening of his 
soul, into his brief experience ; and we read in the gospel a divine 
allegory of humanity, symbolical of those profound and silent 
changes of passion and speculation, of faith and love, through 
which a holy mind rises to its most godlike power.’’ ‘ Nothing,”’ 
said Dr. Channing, “ has wrought so powerfully on the human soul 
as the mind and character of Jesus Christ. Among all means of 
civilization and improvement I can find nothing to be compared in 
energy with this. The great impulse which is to carry forward 
the human race is the character of Jesus, understood ever more 


* Standard: “A staff with a flag or colors.” “That which is estab- 
lished as a rule or model, by the authority of public opinion, or by re- 
spectable opinions, or dy custom and general consent.” — Webster. 
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clearly, and ever more deeply felt.’ “We have,’ says Dr. 
Furness, “in the personal character of Jesus an all-inspiring rev- 
elation of what is, of what is in the nature that we all share with 
him. Not from any theological propositions, however logically 
sound, not from any verbal precepts, however wise and pure, can 
we draw the strength that we greatly need amidst the impenetra- 
ble mystery of life. It is in the being of Jesus that the saving 
power of our Christianity dwells.’’ ‘In Jesus,’ says Theodore 
Parker, * “‘ the Godlike and the Human met and embraced, and 
a Divine Life was born. . . . As the result of his virgin purity of 
soul and perfect obedience, the light of God shone down into the 
very deeps of his soul, bringing all of the Godhead which flesh 
can receive. . . . And real Christianity gives men new life. . . 

It would lead us to form Christ in the heart, on which Paul laid 
such stress, and work out our salvation by this; for by the Christ 
we form in our hearts, and live out in our daily life, we save our- 
selves, God working with us both to will and todo.” ¢ By this 
consensus of representative voices, Unitarian Christianity is shown 
to have a standard, though it may have no creed; to furnish an 
adequate basis for the religious life, though it can offer no tene- 
ment-house of theology ‘To be let ’’ to those who cannot build for 
themselves. Orthodox Christianity also has its common standard 
as distinguished from the differing creeds of its various sects. 
This standard of orthodoxy is very clearly stated in the paper read 
at the session of the Evangelical Alliance, in New York, by Dr. 
Theodore Christlieb, an eminent German divine. “ Our central 
position or citadel,’’ says Dr. Christlieb, “is the redemption and 
atonement accomplished by Jesus Christ. This central dogma of 
the atonement,” he continues, ** requires certain presuppositions, in 
respect both of God and man, which are absolutely indispensable 
if it is to stand. The presuppositions are these: Our naturally 
lost condition by reason of sin . . . and the saving will of God 


* Sermon on the Transient and Permanent in Christianity. 

+ M. Albert Reville, the distinguished French Protestant of the Liberal 
School, says, in a recent notice of Max Miillers Lecture on Missions, 
“ The essential element in the Christian character and the Christian 
life is the religious and moral disposition of the soul, whose fundamental 
traits are visible in the historic personality of Fesus.” 
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caused by his merciful love which carried out the atonement by 
means of the God-man, Jesus Christ, the Crucified and Risen.’’ 

Observe now these opposing standards of Liberal and Evan geli- 
cal Christianity. The former is a “rule or model” for the reli- 
gious life, the latter a fortress in which religion is intrenched. 
The former is self-poised, like the globe, which swings freely as it 
moves on in its well-defined orbit; the latter is extensively forti- 
fied and well-bastioned, like a citadel whose own walls are con- 
fessedly inadeqate for its defense. To, me says the Unitarian, 
Christianity is the life manifested in Jesus, — the life which ever 
was and ever is “the light of men,’’? which shows me how to 
live and how to die, how “to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with my God.’ And this life I accept as the rose or the 
lily takes in the sunshine, with absolutely no presuppositions about 
it. Jt finds me. It feeds me. It inspires me. By its shining I 
see at once the actual defects of my character and the exhaustless 
possibilities of my nature. This life of perfect love awakens in 
my own soul that twofold love which toward God is affectionate 
trust and toward man is brotherly kindness. So far as this force 
of Christian love possesses me I am enabled to make the most and 
the best of myself that it is possible for me to become, — while 
** the stature of the fullness” of Christ is the clear height forever 
beckoning me to rise to the perfect manhood. This revelation of 
divine goodness in man which comes through Christ,- culminates 
in his death on the cross. That sacred emblem, — 


“ Lifted high among the ages, 
Guide of heroes, saints, and sages,” 


sets the seal to the character of Christ. The life was not lived 
for the sake of the death — but the death was the crowning act of 
the life, in solemn attestation of the truth he had taught and had 
lived. The cross of Christ is, therefore, the convincing proof that 
the love which suffers, enduring all things and never failing, will 
forever win. It assures us that our sorrows, if borne as Christ’s 
sorrows were borne, will ever lift us nearer to God; that what 
we sow in tears we may reap again in joy; that the light of Cal- 
vary can make our common griefs and frequent trials to shine with 


a glory like that which sunset clouds take on when the dying day 
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robes them in hues of crimson, purple, and gold, such as the noon- 
day sun could never paint. This theme —the power of Christ's 
cross — cannot be adequately set forth in this connection. Itis like 
a rich melody of Mozart, almost exhaustless in the varied harmon- 
ies we may set it to. The point which I wish to make is simply, 
that Unitarian Christianity takes away no lustre that rightly be- 
longs to the cross, — while it regards the cross as marking the cul- 
mination, the highest point, of a life on whose lower slopes, ra- 
diant with the beauty of active holiness and a loving Spirit, our 
souls find their ordinary pasturage, the refreshing nourishment of 
a Christian’s Faith and Hope and Love. 

In thus making the mind of Christ, the Spirit of Life in Jesus, 
our standard, we neither take anything from, nor add anything to, 
that great historic personality which has so powerfully influenced 
the life of man, and entered so deeply into the civilization of the 
race, for almost nineteen centuries. It is true we pass by un- 
noticed the theological puzzles and philosophical enigmas which 
men have propounded concerning a double nature in Christ; and 
we pay no heed to any of those presuppositions on whose preca- 
rious foundation so many creeds of churches and systems of the- 
ology have been built up. But our conception of the character of 
Christ takes in all that is real in his life and work, — including the 
death on the cross, — and all that constitutes that pure Ideal which 
like the poet’s “light that never was on land or sea,’’ is the glow 
that transfigures earth and the dream anticipating heaven. Not 
the shifting shadow of an ancient myth, not the outgrowth of an 
ingenuous fanaticism which the wisdom of after ages can rightly 
condemn, but historically true, so that we feel sure it can be 
realized within the conditions of our common humanity, the 
life of Christ is at the same time the ideal of the Perfect 
Manhood, preceding and pointing our best endeavors, sugges- 
tion and prophecy of that which we yet shall be. 

To the adequacy of this standard as the rule, and as an inspira- 
tion of the religious life, the testimony is very much stronger, and 
represents a much larger proportion of the best minds of the age, 
than without inquiry we might suppose to be the case. I need 
only refer to the noble utterances on this point of Maurice, Robert- 
son, Stanley, and Brooke, and the other representative men of the 
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Broad Church in England. But important sections of American 
Orthodoxy (I mean of course the Orthodoxy of to-day) are hardly 
a step behind this Broad Church theology of the mother Country. 
In the very meeting of the Evangelical Alliance at which the dis- 
tinguished German divine seemed to be the spokesman of the 
whole body in defining Christianity as the “ atoning work wrought 
out by the God-man, Jesus Christ,”’ other definitions of Christian- 
ity were given of a widely different import. In a paper on the 
subject of ‘‘ Reason and Faith’’ the Rev. Dr. Washburn of New 
York said, “ To find in Christ that revealed grace of our Father 
which we need, and to follow him in the renewed and holy life which 
is life eternal—this is Christianity. It is its beginning and its 
end.’’ And again, “The Mind of Christ, of him whose truth is 
not a philosophy but the life of men, is the Christianity we need in 
a time when the hungry thousands are asking—amid the questions 
that touch the being of any revelation, nay, the being of God and 
the soul—for a gospel of positive and living meaning.’’ In 
equally strong phrase is the affirmation of the same truth made by 
Ex-President Woolsey of Yale College in his famous sermon on 
“The Religion of the Future:’’ ‘ Nothing,” he says, ‘tests a re- 
ligion so much as the way in which it moulds the life of men. The 
life of Christ is the central power in Christianity. The strength of 
Christianity is in the lives which it has formed, and especially in 
that one life which it has set up as the perfect model.” It would 
be easy to multiply testimony like this from the ablest scholars 
and divines in the ranks of modern Orthodoxy. But more impor- 
tant than any such testimony can possibly be is the witness which 
we find to the truth of our present thesis in the writings of men 
who approach the life of Christ from the stand-point of historical 
and ethical inquiries — writers like Lecky, for example, who in en- 
deavoring to account for the peculiarities of Christian civilization 
as distinguished from other forms of civilization, discuss the ques- 
tion of Christ’s influence with no reference to its theological bear- 
ings.* Such writers trace back not to the Hebraism out of which 


* “It was reserved for Christianity to present to the world an ideal 
character which through all the changes of eighteen centuries has in- 
spired the hearts of men with an impassioned love, has shown itself 
capable of acting on all ages, nations, temperaments and constitutions, 
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Christianity grew, not to the cultus or the creed of the Cath- 
olic Church, not to the ancient philosophies which blended their 
streams with the onflowing current, but to the life and charac- 
ter of Christ, to the being of Jesus, that enthusiasm for goodness 
and that other “ enthusiasm of humanity,” which flowed in over the 
dreary waste of helplessness and despondency wherein man was 
left by the ebbing tides of the old Roman civilization, — enthu- 
siasms which have awakened a new piety and a new morality in the 
world ; rapturous hopes, and fervent beliefs in the divine possibili- 
ties of human nature. 

Adequate then as a ‘rule and model” for the moral life of 
men — as the inspiration which kindles and feeds the aspirations 
of mankind for a better future —the spirit of life in Jesus Christ 
is also a powerful incentive to man’s faith in God and his hope of 
immortality. Even the imperfect representations of the life and 
mind of Christ which have been given in the rites and creeds of 
the past, have been the most effectual means ever employed of 
bringing men nearer to God as well as nearer to each other. 
They who learn of Christ learn how to pray, because they ac- 
quire the gratitude, the trust and the aspiration which are the 
chief elements of true prayer. His person has a power to fill the 
imagination and arrest the affections, as well as to deepen and 
purify the conscience; and a life whose springs are “ hid with 
Christ in God ’’ takes on at once a prayerful aspect ; so that acts 
of devotion and exercises of piety become as spontaneous and as 
natural as the songs the wood-bird sings — the songs that come 
from its own light heart of gladsome trust and upward soaring. 

Yet those who hold up this “ Unitarian standard ’’ of Christian- 
ity must prepare themselves to defend it. They will find arrayed 





has been not only the highest pattern of virtue, dut the strongest incen- 
tive to its practice, and has exercised so deep an influence that the 
simple record of three short years of active life has done more to regen- 
erate and soften mankind than all the disquisitions of philosophers and 
all the exhortations of moralists. This indeed has been the well-spring 
of whatever is best and purest in the Christian life. Amid all the sins 
and failings, amid all the *priestcraft and persecution and fanaticism that 
have defaced the church, it has preserved, zz the character and ex- 
ample of its Founder, an enduring principle of regeneration.” — Lecky’s 
History of European Morals, Vol. 11., p. 9 (American Edition). 
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against them two classes of opponents: on one side the champions 
of old-school orthodoxy in the various Evangelical sects, and on 
the other side all those who support what is known as the “ free- 
religious”” movement. The former class and their objections we 
may leave unanswered since our best allies are in their own camp. 
The sure advance of large sections of orthodoxy toward the distinct- 
ive doctrine of Unitarianism as it has been here defined, is signifi- 
cant of future alliances by the side of which the Evangelical Alli- 
ance of to-day will seem but a paltry sect and a narrow party. We 
are not called upon to do anything to hasten this swelling current. 
Our concern is more with those whose tendencies of thought are 
in the opposite direction. So far as it indicates a movement for 
the purification of religious belief and the deepening of the reli- 
gious life, the so-called free-religious movement is one to which 
we cannot afford to be indifferent. When men whose Christian 
spirit is beyond question challenge the Christian name we must 
give them a respectful hearing. When they tell us we must 
seek some other standard of religion than the life and character of 
Christ, we are impelled to examine the substitute which they offer. 
Paul knew not Jesus “ after the flesh,’ yet he taught the Master’s 
doctrine better, clothed it in more attractive dress and adorned it 
by a more Christlike life than other apostles who thought them- 
selves the very elect because they were the chosen of Christ him- 
self. If religion to-day is about to receive the impetus of an- 
other Pauline crusade — if apostles of truth who take not the 
Christian name are about to give new breadth and depth and 
strength to religion and reinforce the life that is the light of men, 
let us who call ourselves Unitarian Christians bid them Godspeed 
and gladly welcome the inspiration which always comes from a 
fresh and pure enthusiasm. But this breadth of sympathy — this 
candid listening to whatever claims to be the most advanced reli- 
gious thought — is no reason why we should not give a reason for 
the faith which is in us, no ground for silence or indifference when 
discussion and zeal are sure to be the best promoters of the truth. 
Against those writers, therefore, who from the free-religious point 
of view deny the adequacy of Christ’s character as the standard 
of a religion, I would urge these replies to some of their argu- 
ments. When they ask us,“ Why go back nineteen hundred 
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years into the remote and hazy past for a Saviour — an inspirer of 
Faith and Hope and Love?” my answer is: It is not we who 
go back, but across those long and mostly dreary centuries Christ 
comes to us as a present force, a living power, as one who is 
somehow, by the image we form of him in our hearts, nearer to 
us than the saintliest of our contemporaries. When a friend in 
San Francisco or in London, one whose love is everything to me, 
sends me a message of cheer or of comfort, his word, flying over 
a continent or darting through three thousand miles of ocean, 
brings him nearer to me than all the bystanders in the telegraph 
office. So when you are at Rome your pilgrim feet bear you at 
once past Papal shrines and medizeval ruins to the classic Forum, 
that ‘“‘ charmed spot” under the Capitol which, as Byron says “‘ was 
once and long the centre of the universe.’’ ‘There,’’ says Haw- 
thorne, ‘‘ the events of old Roman history and of Roman life itself 
appear not so distant as the Gothic ages which succeeded them. 
Those medizeval times look farther off than the Augustan ages.’’ 
Yes! something happened in that old Rome under the Cesars, 
something which civilized man recognizes as having greatly helped 
to make him civilized. Law and government then took shape and 
form to be transmitted to all after ages—not as new inventions or 
unexpected discoveries, to have their day and then be forgotten ; 
but as the results of long experience clarified by the keen insight 
of the Roman genius and illustrated in the marvellous growth, 
the political prosperity and power of the Republic and the Empire. 
And because that something happened in the Rome of two thou- 
sand and more years ago, it is really nearer to us than the Spain 
or the France of to-day, nay, has lessons for us, and speaks words of 
wisdom to us, by the side of which many of our modern theories of 
law and our social experiments are but as floating dust to the solid 
earth. Forces that civilize and uplift the race are not spent in a 
few centuries. They flow onward like rivers that gather volume 
as they run and man neither ignores nor forgets their sourve. 

So it is in religion. Jesus Christ as an inspirer of love, as a 
qnickener of the human conscience, example and ideal of divine 
Manhood, is not of yesterday. He is of to-day; better known, 
more loved, more followed than any whom we call living men. 
Such at least he is to me; and so long as he is so I deny that I 
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am looking backward for my inspiration to moral character and the 
religious life. 

But, urges Dr. Strauss, — and with him the majority of free-re- 
ligious writers more or less agree, — “‘ I cannot consider Jesus as 
the centre and stay of the religious life for two reasons: first, he 
cannot be the centre, for our knowledge of him is too fragmentary ; 
then he cannot be the stay ; for what we do know about him indi- 
cates a person of fantastic fanaticism.”’ 

The fragmentary knowledge which the New Testament gives us 
of the life and character of Jesus is the weakest of all reasons for 
rejecting the knowledge itself or for refusing to estimate it at its 
full value. Minute biographies are not necessarily the best revela- 
tions of character. The head of Dante recovered from a long 
hidden fresco on the walls of the Bargello, in Florence, is a mere 
sketch by the side of many elaborate portraits of themselves 
which the old artists have left us. But neither Raphael nor Leon- 
ardo nor Titian looks out from the canvas with half the power to 
move our souls which Dante’s face makes us feel the moment we 
gaze upon it. So a mountain summit, seen only through the breaks 
in the fog or in the rare moments when the clouds lift about it, suf 
ficiently reveals its greatness and its glory. Enough of Christ we 
know to possess his “‘ mind,” to catch his spirit, though the records 
are so scanty, and some veins of purest gold lie deep in masses of 
flinty rock. “Spiritual realities,” says Martineau, “‘ would indeed 
be recognized as spiritual realities by few, had not the desire of the 
heart been embodied in the desire of the eye. But he who was solv- 
ing the agonizing problems of ages, speaking to the depths of the 
human spirit in generations on generations yet unborn, and utter- 
ing ‘the things which have been kept secret from the foundation 
of the world,’ can afford to dispense with the minute history of his 
life, when he has power to turn every human conscience into a 
new witness of his truth, and every heart into a new evangelist of 
his glory.” 

As to the “fantastic fanaticism’’ which Strauss claims to have 
discovered in the Gospels, the intelligent Christian disciple finds 
this to be the refraction of light shining upon minds that but 
half comprehended it, or the appearance which is given by oriental 
imagery and modes of expression that must first be discharged 


2 
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of all transient applications and all local meanings if we would 
learn their true significance. The attempt to turn the Christ of 
history not indeed into a shadow, but into something grotesque and 
monstrous, will surely fail; for every candid mind can see how 
contrary to the records, when these are fairly interpreted, is this 
substitute of an ingenuous but deluded fanatic for him whose life 
was truth itself and whose truth was divinest life. 

I have spoken throughout this essay of the life and character 
of Christ, saying nothing of his teaching separated therefrom. 
Such a separation is indeed purely arbitrary. Moral precepts 
and spiritual truth come from the moral and spiritual conscious- 
ness, not from the investigating and discriminating processes of 
the understanding ; and they are not taught by demonstration, but 
by stimulating the moral and religious life. He who could say, “I 
am the Zruth,’’ must first have made every separate truth of his 
teachings an incorporate part of his own being — warp and woof 
of his character. The ‘ Spirit of life in Jesus”’ is inclusive of 
all that he said and of all that he did and of all that he was. 

Thus defined, the “‘ mind of Christ ” is not only adequate as the 
present rule and model for the moral and religious life of men — 
it is also a permanent standard. Since Jesus is an all-sufficient 
Guide to holiness, we have no need to look for another. Since he 
gives us in his teachings and embodies in his life the religious truths 
which lie only as scattered gems in the various other religions of 
mankind, we are not condemned to the painful task of making for 
ourselves a patchwork or mosaic from those complex systems. It 
would be but a painted lily at the best, and we possess the perfect 
flower, its beauty unsullied, its fragrance undiminished. 

As a religion, having in itself the elements of permanence, Chris- 
tianity is in harmony with the highest period — the period of matu- 
rity — in the divine education of the human race. It gives scope 
and object to a purely spiritual form of worship. It reveals the 
divine in the human, shows us the God of conscience, proclaims 
the universal service which is not in rite or sacrifice, in belief or 
ceremonial, but in love, “ in spirit and in truth.” 

Then Christianity actually accomplishes — not in perfection as 
yet, but in part and in prophecy — the aim of all religions, the 
reconciliation of earth and heaven. Under the old faiths reli- 
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gion was indeed raised from earth to heaven, but all the time its 
foundations were crumbling into ruins. The Greek had his Olym- 
pus above, but below Grecian cities and states were morally cor- 
rupt to the very core. At Rome in the Pantheon was a niche for 
every god, while around that august temple surged the tides of 
brutal pleasure and hellish wickedness. Christianity restores the 
foundation. ‘ On earth as in heaven,” is its sublime petition, its 
constant aim. The medizval ascetic—monk or hermit — the 
other-worldly puritan, and the strict religionist and narrow-minded 
devotee of to-day, are all unchristlike ; but the modern secular- 
ist whose purposes of making earth better ever revolve within the 
prison walls of time and catch no inspiration from outlooks into 
heaven, is just as far on the other side from him who sought to 
bring the divine out of the human, to realize the heavenly in the 
earthly, making man God, and earth and heaven one. 

And, as the crowning assurance of its perpetuity, Christianity, 
though a revelation, so far as it is a disclosure to man of the possi- 
bilities of his nature, is an evolution in its actual workings in the 
human heart and in human society. Continually does it outgrow 
all its special forms,— all limitations of dogma and ritual. It has 
appeared now as Judaic, again as Hellenistic, — here as Catholic, 
there as Protestant,—robed in infancy in the swaddling clothes 
of myth and superstition, standing in manhood in the naked 
statuary of its moral and spiritual truths; conformed to the pre- 
vailing philosophies of different ages, but transforming all philoso- 
phies into co-operating forces, even as it still associates with, and 
makes its own, whatever ennobles and uplifts humanity. 

Is it a deceitful hope that looks for the speedy dawning of the 
day, when this tree of life, our Christian religion, so long muti- 
lated by unworthy dogma and fantastic ritual, shall be thoroughly 
pruned, and full of sap rise higher toward heaven, while it spreads 
its broad branches over all the earth —its shade, God’s sweetest 
boon to weary man, its leaves “for the healing of the nations ’’ ? 


Henry G. SpPavuLpine. 
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A PLEA FOR THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN RELIGION. 


My subject relates to the objections brought by scientific think- 
ers and others, not merely against Christianity, but against reli- 
gion in all its forms, at least in so far as it can be defined as a re- 
lation between the souls of men and the Infinite Intelligence. 

Whenever any one of us stands up in the face of the day, and ad- 
dresses a prayer to God, he is said to be guilty of arrogant asump- 
tion, unless he is prepared to say that he has means of assuring 
himself of the Divine Presence other than those furnished by the 
methods adopted by such men as Spencer, Mill, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Darwin, Maudsley, Bain, Strauss, and the rest, who represent the 
different phases of dissent from the accepted propositions of the- 
ology. We are informed that, with their implements and the ma- 
terials which they used, they have made as much of these prob- 
lems as any one of us can hope to do. 

Unless, then, we have the courage to say that we have means of 
knowledge which they do not recognize, we must surrender, if not 
our religious faith, at least our position as teachers of religion. 
We can no longer say “the unknown God, him declare we unto 
you.” But rather, laying our hands upon our mouths, we shall 
sadly and silently retire to such callings as may open the means 
of an honest livelihood, and there abide. 

We may, indeed, without arrogance, and as disciples of science, 
continue to be ministers of the moral law, of conduct, which 
Matthew Arnold accounts three-quarters of life. For all scientific 
teaching tends to show that the Golden Rule and the severest mo- 
ralities,are bound up with all that men consent to call the progress 
of the race. To the moralist no affirmations can be more satis- 
factory that the language in which Lubbock and Bagehot, for in- 
stance, have shown that suffering is the inevitable consequence of 
sin; that with increase of knowledge this: fact will become more 
obvious; that science will render men more virtuous; and show 
more clearly, what man has already discovered, that the progress 
of man requires the co-operation of men. Thus far the course 
is clear enough for him who would attempt to improve the quality 
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of this life by the enforcement of the essential principles of mo- 
rality. But if one is to go further than that, and conduct services, 
and minister through sympathies, and bring to bear motives which 
appeal not merely to the desires and aspirations which find their 
fullness in this life; if he would expand the idea of human prog- 
ress, and adapt it to infinite and eternal relations, then he has no 
furtherance from science in the most prominent phase of its mod- 
ern expression. Moreover, science will suggest to him doubts and 
difficulties. If he would appeal to the immortal nature of man, he 
will be told that between the manifestations of mind and matter 
there is a perfect correlation, that mental and physical forces are 
mutually convertible ; hence nature not only gives no hint of the 
immortality of the soul, but even makes it difficult to believe in its 
existence. 

If we affirm that the conscience, moral sense, or intuitive per- 
ceptions of moral truths and their obligations imply a relation with 
the Infinite pattern of rectitude, we shall hear that the conscience 
of a man is the result of his social impulse, inherited and de- 
veloped through countless generations ; or that it is the sum total 
of the experiences of utility which he and his ancestors have 
wrought into the constitution of the brain, and into the traditions 
of society. 

If we fall back upon the sight of God which the pure in heart, 
since the infancy of man, have declared to be their assurance of 
his presence, then we shall meet the objection, that by no valid 
process of investigation and proof has any observer of nature been 
able to find trace of the action of any force which cannot be ac- 
counted for as force inherent in matter. Or if, at the end of the 
search after the ultimate force, we come to a mystery, that mystery 
is inscrutable. When David appeals to the Father who pities man 
as we pity our children, or the unknown Prophet in Isaiah lifts his 
eyes to the Holy One who sitteth on the circle of the heavens, or 
Jesus puts himself into the hand of his Father, to do and to suffer 
all his will; when, with one accord from every kindred, tribe, and 
tongue and people, there arises a voice of supplication and the 
psalm of praise, so that in all ages the sorrows of men have 
shaped themselves into prayer, sand their joys have broken forth 
into singing, then it is said that David and Isaiah and Jesus have 
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in such descriptions given us no record of any discovery of God, 
but only an unveiling of themselves. They project themselves 
upon the heavens like some shadow spectre of the Brocken, and 
call the image of their own affections the Father in Heaven. 

Such conceptions, we are told, give us no real knowledge of 
any supreme Ruler of the universe, nor indeed can they assure 
us that there is any Personal One in whom we live and move and 
have our being, unless indeed we choose to give a proper name to 
the sum of things and call the cosmos God. Let us not worship 
a creation of the human mind, men say. Let us not project our 
own personality, and call this over-hasty conclusion of rash and 
eager theologians the Adorable God. And from another class, 
narrowing the protest to Christianity, we hear the objection and 
warning that no forms of religion, being human, do or can repre- 
sent the absolute, eternal truth, rectitude, and love of the uncreated 
one. Therefore, if we are to have a religion, it must be the Abso- 
lute Religion, unencumbered by forms, untouched by human infir- 
mity, unconnected with human personality. And as every estab- 
lished religion, including Christianity, bears marks, in its origin and 
expression, of fallibility and limited knowledge, we must allow no 
such finite expression to take the name Religion, which we reserve 
only for the Infinite and the Absolute. 

Before we can dispose of such objections we must be willing, if 
necessary, to admit their full force and validity. If we reply 
simply by flat denial, and after that evolution and materialism 
and the doctrine of natural selection win the day, as they now 
bid fair to do, then we shall be left in the darkness with our de- 

.nial. I am prepared, then, to admit that there is no form of reli- 
gion, nor any conception of God, which is not finite, imperfect, and 
human in its expression. The Infinite God cannot be compre- 
hended or described. The absolute truth is always known under 
limitations and in relations. There is a projection of our human- 
ity in what we call God. We do attribute to him our human con- 
stitution. Each man’s God is the image of his own highest ideal 
of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth ; and every conception of God is 
like the soul of the man who conceived it. 

The savage, chipping his stone arrows in the gloom of the 
primeval forest, will see no deity less savage than himself. He 
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will have a fierce and brutal God. To wandering tribes of 
lusty men, the ruler above will be a mighty Prince, with a 
strong right hand, who delights in carnage, and can scent 
the battle from afar. To tribes dwelling on peaceful plains, 
after centuries of quiet, the peace below will deify itself above, 
and the simple faith of pastoral men will repose under the 
smile of the Heaven Father, the gracious Lord of the sky. To 
men fighting for justice and resisting tyranny, he will be the 
stern defender of the right, very pitiful to his righteous ones, but 
implacable to his foes. To those whose mighty souls have been 
charged with boundless love of man and unspeakable desire for 
purity and truth he is the gracious and bountiful source of love 
and beauty ; the One who holds within himself the secrets of all 
things lovable and divine. This is anthropomorphism ; to de- 
scribe it baldly, it is a projection of our humanity upon the screen 
of the universe. 

Now, instead of evading the objection, or denying its force, we 
may adopt it, enlarge it, and restate it as the affirmation which we 
defend, and then it comes out in this form. 

The only legitimate knowledge of God comes to human souls 
through human souls. The revelation which God has been mak- 
ing through humanity since the beginning of the world is the in- 
heritance which furnishes the basis of our own acquaintance with 
God, and is the sole condition of our present desire and power to 
seek communion with God. In other words, God is revealed only 
in the human forms of expression. That statement is not modified 
if you admit that conscience, the moral sense, intuitions, and all 
spiritual powers are the consolidated and inherited results of hu- 
man experience. 

Our view must be imperfect, finite, human. But that does not 
prove that it is untrustworthy or false. Our religious conceptions 
will certainly bear the marks of our own individuality. The more 
perfect the conception the more clearly will these marks appear. 
When a man takes any truth into his life, and works it over in 
the heat and stress of his vital forces, he makes it his own ; and, 
when it comes to light again, it will bear the stamp his intensity 
and force have put upon it. 

The Infinite, the Eternal, and the Absolute, appear to us under 
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forms which are finite, temporal, and relative. But our knowledge 
is not therefore the less to be trusted. So far as it goes it is com- 
plete and trustworthy. 

If we are driven to definitions and descriptions of the Infinite 
to test our knowledge, we reply that even of wood, stone, iron, — 
and pigments we know absolutely nothing in their innermost con- 
stitution. Of the Absolute Essence we know no more, no less. 
By its attributes we know it, and its attributes we find in the hu- 
man intelligence. And they can be represented only in terms of 
the human intelligence. 

Moreover for us the Infinite and the Absolute have no value 
until they become relative and temporal. 

The marble takes its value from the master’s dream of beauty ; 
the diamond becomes the indestructible and priceless jewel, not by 
value of its carbon, but by the process of its organization. The 
ages toil to make a diamond, and when it is made we do not pre- 
fer pure carbon. Something like this we may affirm of absolute 
ideas of truth and right and the knowledge of God. They do not 
take shape, intelligible to us, until they pass into the forms of hu- 
man thought, feeling, and life. They have no value or existence, 
for us, until they are— 

“Heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 


And battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use.” 


The ages travail to make a single soul and to furnish it with 
spiritual facilities. We have no possibilities of virtue nor aptitudes 
for spiritual discovery which have not been generated and brought 
to perfection by untold struggles and trials of the past. And 
when in the process of the ages a soul has come to its birth, full 
of a new and rare inspiration, fitted to catch and hold and reflect 
the very light of God; when a prophet comes, a poet is born, a 
Jesus is begotten of God to show in what rare forms and with 
‘what ravishing beauty the human nature can appear, we cannot 
cast such persons and their human expression out of the account 
without losing the choicest elements of our knowledge of life. 
Apply our thought now to our conception of God. We say the 
Infinite is revealed everywhere, but we hear no voice, we touch 
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no hand of God, and yet men affirm that he has moved them, loved 
them, taught them, and that they trust him. Shall we say these 
are only sensations, imaginations, movements of the mind, and we 
need not credit their testimony? Then by the same reasoning we 
deny the existence of the outer world and the trustworthiness of our 
senses. For we see no light, no form, no substance: we note cer- 
tain sensations made upon the optic nerve. If we deny the evidence 
of these sensations we have no proof that anything exists. After the 
last demonstration of the materialist is complete, we have only to as- 
sert that it is all very well so far as it goes, only there does not happen 
to be any matter and that he has only been investigating a projec- 
tion of his own humanity ; and he is in the same predicament with 
the spiritualist. If he fall back upon cause and effect, and argue 
that, because a few particles of phosphorus in his brain have changed 
places, there must have been some adequate cause outside of him 
to produce that effect, we will adopt his argument for our own use. 
There are some physical phenomena which may serve us by way 
of analogy. Light better than any physical force we know fur- 
nishes poetic and philosophic analogies to illustrate the presence of 
God and the nature of human forms of religion. Tyndall furnishes 
one or two facts which answer our purpose. Pure light is imper- 
ceptible unless some object is in view, from which it shines, or 
from which it is reflected. If the stellar space ‘were swept clean 
of stars and star dust, and no mist or mote passed before our eyes, 
we should face nothing but absolute blackness, though the light of 
unnumbered suns flowed across our field of vision. But let the 
smallest mote float in the air, and it reflects light. Let mists and 
vapors arise, and the air is radiant. Let clouds career overhead 
and they catch the glory of the impalpable ether and paint the 
heaven with beauty. 

Our atmosphere is loaded with finest particles of matter. When 
the light shines through them, it is red or orange. When it is re- 
flected from them, it is blue or white. By the intervention, then, 
of floating motes of matter, in an intangible ether which no man 
has seen or can see, we have the lights on sea and land, the splen- 
dors of autumn, the blue gleam of the sky and all the pomp of 
the starry hosts. We see the splendors of the light which is itself 

3 
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silent and invisible, of which we have in the last analysis no testi- 
mony but an affection of the optic nerve. 

Take away the near and infinitely diffused matter which floats in 
our air, and we should face the sun, a fiery orb whose glare we 
could not endure, or turning away from it look into the intense 
blackness of space, in which was no friendly mist to intercept and 
give back the fleeting light. 

May we not venture to say that the light of God is not unlike? 
Into his face we could not look and live, and no man hath seen 
God at any time. But yet his light shines out into all worlds. It 
enters the atmosphere of human life, and we see it as it is caught 
and held up by some human interest, hope, affection, sorrow or joy. 
As the dust floating in the air reveals the track of a sunbeam, 
as the mist arising from stagnant pool and malarial marsh paints 
the cloud scenery of the skies, so the light of God’s spirit is 
caught and rendered to us by this human atmosphere, surcharged 
with emanations of human hopes and loves, aspirations and prayers. 
Give us absolute light and our eyes gaze into darkness. Give us 
absolute truth and our souls sit in the blackness of night. 

All the wondrous panorama of the days, the change of the 
seasons, the varying hues of the sky, depend simply upon the 
qualities of particles of matter, by virtue of which they transmit, 
reflect or quench the rays of light; and all the glory of God, as 
it appears to us, the light of truth, the splendors of justice, purity, 
love, are but the hues and tints which human thoughts and emo- 
tions transmit as their interpretations of the uncreated God, 
whom no man hath seen or can sec. 

My plea then is for the human element in religion. There is 
absolute truth and right, but they are interpreted to us only by 
truth-telling and right-doing. 

As we trust the evidence of science, when she testifies that 
pulsations of the unseen ether are the source of all the glory of the 
heavens and the earth, so we may trust the evidence of religion, 
when she testifies that all the beauties of the spiritual world are 
tokens of the unseen presence. 

If this be true every form of religion shines by the one light. 
All heroism, fidelity, and faith are of God; and each human ex- 
pression of truth is the revelation of two things, first of the man, 
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whom it perfectly expresses, and secondly of God, whom it imper- 
fectly makes known. 

To recur again to that shadow spectre of the Brocken which fur- 
nishes such a convenient illustration to disbelief in religion, another 
interpretation is possible. The spectre is a magnified image of the 
man who casts it. It copies him in all respects, even to motion 
and gesture. But what casts that shadow; what furnishes the light 
which paints the form upon the mist? Not the man standing there 
alone upon the mountain-top, although it repeats his gestures upon 
the mist before him. The shadow is cast by the sun shining over 
all the heights behind him. Of that light of the morning that 
shadow is no copy or likeness. 

Admit that our conception of God in its form and color is all 
human, does that prove that there is no divine being who is re- 
vealed to us through that conception? Have we not rather in this 
thought the only possible explanation of the firmament which ap- 
pears to human faith, illumined by the Sun of righteousness and 
decked by the silent stars of duty and truth? The bow of 
promise which spans our lower sky is proof that the sun is shin- 
ing through the mist and the rain; and may we not trust the pris- 
matic hues of faith and hope which gleam upon us through tears 
and make even the storms of life contribute to its beauty ? 

If I read the lesson of nature aright, these hopes, longings, 
fears, aspirations, prayers of men, are indeed born of their own 
humanity ; but they do in truth reveal God; and we may fear- 
lessly trust the vision which is painted by our desires and tinged 
by our affections. They do not show us God as he is in his unap- 
proachable and ineffable self; but they do show us God as he 
chooses to appear to human imperfection and longing. 

Any theory of philosophy or religion ‘which with reasoning or 
science corrects the vulgar faith, to leave it less human and 
comforting, is thereby shown to be less true than the superstition 
it supplants. 

We say then David was right when he fled from his sins and his 
remorse to take refuge in the loving kindness of God, believing 
that his own fatherly affection was the reflection and promise of 
the Divine Goodness. The human heart does well to leap to its 
own generous conclusions. 
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When the cavalier, dying on the field of battle, puts the ‘cup of 
cold water from his parched lips, that it may quench the thirst of 
an unfriended soldier, they who see the act are dazzled by a ray 
of the Infinite Pity, which smites the soul of that loyal man and 
then shines all abroad as the light of human magnanimity. When 
the mother, dying in the fear and torment of the prarie fire, digs 
a pit for her infant child and shields it with her tormented body, 
her heart is a clear crystal through which shines the love which 
fills the Heart of hearts. And when the father finds his treasures 
there, past the extremity of woe and pain, he stills the tumult of 
his broken heart by no delusion when he trusts that like asa 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pities him and hears the 
ery of his human longing. 

If this be a correct interpretation of the facts of human experi- 
ence, it discloses the only possible common ground on which all re- 
ligious men may and must meet, without regard to supernatural- 
ism, naturalism, revelation, or miracie. That is to say, whoever, 
on whatever grounds, comes to a belief in God, in the obligation of 
duty and in the life everlasting, must assume that a legitimate func- 
tion of the human mind is the interpretation of that which is un- 
seen and unknown, except as it is made known through impressions 
upon the human soul, a knowledge which comes to us first in the 
form of human experience, preceding all formal thought, suggest- 
ing all research, being the first intimation that there is any un- 
known or mysterious realm in which discoveries are to be made. 

There is nothing in supernaturalism, or naturalism, to conflict 
with this statement; it is not affected by any discovery of the 
materialist ; it is not contradicted by any theory of the utilita- 
rian ; it is compatible with the law of evolution, and in harmony 
with the doctrine of natural selection. 

On other grounds and by other methods‘science may arrive at 
intellectual affirmations of the being of God and the obligation of 
the moral law. But in no other way that I can conceive can man 
be assured that the Infinite Intelligence is benevolent. Men may 
think that God might love them, they may hope that he will love 
them, but they can be assured that he does love them only when 
they have had the testimony of experience. This question is prior 
to and strikes deeper than any subsequent inquiries concerning 
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any special, abnormal or unique manifestations of God in souls 
specially prepared, commissioned and enlightened. 

The only ground for any belief in any revelation, universal or 
special, or in any providence, general or particular, or in any 
benevolence controlled by Infinite Intelligence, must be found in 
the constitution of the human soul, in its power to receive and 
transmit rays of the infinite attributes. If we let go that, I do 
not see but we are at the mercy of the materialist. 

And now I foresee the inevitable objection. This is not science; 
it is not exact ; it is not conclusive ; it leaves room for the play of 
the imagination ; all manner of superstitions, and crude beliefs, 
and half-truths, and total errors may huddle themselves under this 
cover. And that is true. But it is no more true of this, than of 
any other department of human knowledge. All science begins 
with a multitude of details, in which are erroneous observations, 
false perceptions of real facts, imaginations and inferences. But 
the one thing common to all knowledge, that which sets it apart 
from delusion, is that by truth-telling faculties a truthful impres- 
sion of existing facts.is gained, and however much that knowledge 
may be adulterated and mixed with error it is indestructible, and 
by the methods of science, especially by the logical faculty, it may 
be disentangled, verified and established beyond dispute. 

We anticipate as the result of the scientific synthesis the af- 
firmation, that in the universe we find unity of force, unity of law, 
unity of plan, unity of mind, and the crowning of the process in 
the belief in the Being of God. But meantime, while Science is 
studying and Philosophy is deciding, human hearts are crying out 
after God, aye, and finding him too by an older way than science, 
by the method of the mother’s love and the father’s care and the 
child’s confidence. The scientific theist certainly cannot deny the 
validity of these human affirmations. For the highest results of 
his scientific research were anticipated centuries ago by unlearned 
men. The scientific athiest can deny their validity only by cut- 
ting the ground from under his own feet, and falling into universal 
skepticism. 

It is difficult just here to hold the balance in every poise, to give 
human experience its proper weight without unduly lessening our 
regard for the logic which sets the facts of experience in order. On 
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the one hand, logicians sometimes seem to think that their grist 
grew in the mills which grind it. They seem to forget that, before 
their logical mill-stones can find any proper employment, the seed 
must be planted where the rich juices of the earth can have access 
to it, where by day the rain and the sun may search out its living 
heart, and in darkness the dews may feed it, while with hopes and 
fears and anxious toil the reaper must wait long for his harvest. 
Instead of contenting themselves with their legitimate function as 
grinders and sifters, instead of recognizing the fact that, unless 
men had been pouring into their hopper the products of human 
life, their everlasting grinding would have resulted in noise, dust, 
and explosion of the mill-stones, they seem to say, * For a mill- 
ion years or more men have been feeling, hoping, loving, wish- 
ing, expecting, aspiring, and praying; it is now time to stop all 
that; the time for seeing and believing is past, it is now time to 
think.”’ 

That is a notable phenomenon, but it is not singular. A few 
years ago men talked so about mathematics. Plato and his dis- 
ciples discovered and studied the conic sections. For many gen- 
erations the work went on, until every property and relation of 
these curves seemed to be known ; and then Natural Science said, 
‘‘ That work is done, now let it alone and attend to realities.” And 
just as men were ready to forget the work of their ancestors, Kepler 
and Newton. came to say that, in these very curves, the great law 
of force was manifested, and these fancies of the ancients repre- 
sented the motions of the heavenly bodies ; and this profitless play 
of the human intellect was the necessary introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of the Physical Universe. This is the language of the 
mathematician, mutato nomine it applies to these theological re- 
searches which men have been making since the beginning of the 
world. 

But, on the other hand, we must as freely*admit that men of feel- 
ing and experience, who have gained knowledge by the bold in- 
cursion of their heroic and prophetic spirits into the domain of 
ignorance, who, by magnanimity, faith, hope, and charity, have 
taken the kingdom of heaven by violence, are often unduly averse 
to submit to the winnowing and sifting process, and hate the mills 
of logic because they are full of noise and dust, while outside the 
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sunshine is sweet and birds sing and flowers bloom in the summer 
air. ; 

For the rest of this century we seem to be doomed to a suspen- 
sion of prophetic insight. The poets, the seers, the mystics, the 
gifted explorers of the spiritual realm, are disenchanted by the 
methodical explorations which we, the sensible sons of the nine- 
teenth century, are now making. But when the necessary thresh- 
ing and winnowing are over, and the air is clear again, may it not 
be that, even as the result of scientific research and strict logical 
deduction, the old saying will again come into vogue, with new 
meaning and force, ‘The Life is the Light of men”? And 
then may not the scientific rule for the conduct of life be promul- 
gated in the injunction to make the most of these human in- 
stincts, affections, and aspirings, and then trust their guidance, 
without waiting for the formal account which in some remote 
century Science may be able to give concerning our future des- 
tiny and the being of the Infinite One? and in cases where 
the noblest impulses and logic come into collision, as they will 
sometimes seem to do, to trust the soul, without waiting for logic ? 
In a noble nature the vehement impulse which seems to be right 
is more likely to be right than the formal deduction of logic 
which contradicts it. If premises are erroneous, the more exact 
the process of reasoning, the more hopelessly wrong the conclusion. 
At such a moment the true corrective is not more logic, but more 
experience, and better observation of phenomena. 

No longer ago than my own college days, a man of science dem- 
onstrated to a too credulous class that it was impossible that the 
Atlantic cable, then newly laid, and temporarily a failure, had 
ever worked, or ever would or could work. The few uneasy fluc- 
tuations of that little mirror in the Bay of Heart’s Content, he af- 
firmed, had been interpreted to stand for intelligible signals only 
by over-credulity or fraud. But when some loving soul received 
the message of affection which but one human being in all the 
world could have indited, and that one beyond the sea, theories 
and logic were remanded to the subordinate position where they 
belong. In human life, in the Bay of Heart’s Content, there are 
signals making, much misread, misunderstood, and denied; but 
they who comprehend their meaning will not refuse to accept their 
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comfort because they cannot explain the process of their transmis- 
sion. 

What now? After this affirmation of the validity of human 
experience as the main factor in all spiritual knowledge, does it fol- 
low that our knowledge is complete cr satisfactory enough to war- 
rant our sitting down content with our discoveries? Yes, if any 
one think he comprehends the meaning of all this yearning and 
mighty uplifting of the ages towards the Infinite, and has found 
for himself any expression adequate to convey a description of the 
source, method, and results of the open communication of God 
through human souls to human souls. But, No; if any one be- 
lieves that in the current of human experiences, flowing down 
through a thousand generations in tradition, in custom and 
habit, in instinct, and hereditary influence, there has come to 
him, and is now flowing through his personality, the only means 
that he has or can have of coming to a knowledge of the unseen 
and mighty Force which has established this material universe, 
and now fills it with the light of inscrutable being. It will 
be no incentive to idle credulity or superstitious content to 
take this first step in legitimate investigation, and satisfy our- 
selves that to know God we must know man, and that knowing 
man we have, not only a symbol of the divine nature, but a revela- 
tion of it. 

If we take that first step together, we come into a noble unity. 
Our second step may divide us, but only in non-essential details, 
about which we cannot quarrel in the presence of the inspiring 
truths to which we shall be admitted. 

GeorGE BATCHELOR. 





Cornell University. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Tuts institution is situated at the head of Cayuga Lake, Ithaca, 
Tompkins County, N.Y. As its principles and aims and methods 
are in some respects different from those of any other university 
in the country, it may not be without interest to give some account 
of them. 

For two centunes there had been more or less pronounced dis- 
satisfaction on the continent and in England with the old scho- 
lastic methods which prevailed in their universities, and endeavors 
were made in some instances to modify them, but without success. 
The increase of commerce and manufactures, consequent upon the 
influx of new life into the old civilization, produced by the Refor- 
mation, made more and more urgent demands for educated engi- 
neers and mechanics and chemists. Professors in these branches 
were demanded more than in Greek and Latin and Logic, yet 
they were not to be had, and the business of the nations went 
floundering on as it might under the guidance of a few geniuses 
and self-educated men at an immense pecuniary loss. 

In the time of Cromwell, the Marquis of Worcester, who felt 
most pressingly the need of better machinery and engineers, and 
who had invented a steam engine, proposed that instruction in 
studies relating to various branches of industry, then rapidly 
springing up in the kingdom, should be given in schools then 
established, or in new institutions. But the proposition was so 
foreign from all the received ideas of education that it did not 
gain a hearing, or gained it only to be ridiculed ; and for two cen- 
turies more education was supposed to consist in learning what 
was. done in the world two thousand years before, and not what 
the world was doing or needed to have done then. The sewerage 
of Rome demanded more attention than the sewerage of London, 
and the Pireus more than Plymouth. It was thought more im- 
portant to know the quality of Czesar’s cloak than to learn how to 
furnish cheap and comfortable garments for the naked peasantry. 
So for two centuries more the old gerund-grinding machines ran 


on, and no mills were provided to give bread to the people. 
4 
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As the centuries passed the demand of industrial education 
became more clamorous and imperative; and about fifty years ago 
some of the most eminent statesmen of England made an appeal 
to the nobles and people, and endeavored, by establishing the Uni- 
versity of London, to furnish an education which had some refer- 
ence to their own age and needs. They did not propose to ex- 
clude the study of past ages, either their languages or customs ; 
but they proposed to include modern languages, and studies relat- 
ing to industrial pursuits. The great universities of England, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, were almost monastic, theological institu- 
tions. They had on them the mould as well as the moss of 
ages; the chains as well as the chairs of the old theology. To 
enter and to graduate the student must confess belief in what was 
incredible. The new university was “ unsectarian,” and a howl 
went up from Land’s End to the Tweed that it was “ godless ; ” 
and there was a shudder through all Bishoprics. Notwithstanding 
the patronage of such men as Macaulay and Sidney Smith and 
Brougham it has not praspered as its founders hoped and as it 
deserved. 

In our country, in which our colleges had followed in the track 
of England, the demand of more varied culture was keenly felt, and 
about thirty years ago that most eminent of educationists, Rev. Dr. 
Wayland, President of Brown University, Rhode Island, endeav- 
ored to enlarge the course of study so as to include many 
branches of practical utility not taught in colleges, and also to 
give students a choice of studies during a part of their course. 
This latter privilege had been most strenuously and successfully 
urged by Dr. Channing upon the corporation of Harvard Univer- 
sity.. Notwithstanding Dr. Wayland’s great influence in his de- 
nomination, — for Brown University is a Baptist institution, —he 
could not introduce his system, and was compelled to compromise 
for a fragment of it, which, of course, did not educate students as 
he designed any more than the fool’s brick which he carried in 
his pocket made a dwelling. The great man yielded, confessing 
that he had been “ nibbled to death by ducks.” 

But the demand for industrial education became more and more 
imperative. Manufactures were increasing, railroads were extend- 
ing, mines were opening, and there was not a school where engi- 
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neers and chemists could be educated. Abbott Lawrence was an 
intelligent manufacturer, and he saw that for manufacturing to be 
a success in this country we must have men educated with refer- 
ence to industrial interests, as we have for the bar and the pulpit 
and the hospital. He therefore founded the Lawrence Scientific 
School in connection with Harvard College. Industrial and liter- 
ary studies were now first united. Shortly after this the Shef- 
field Scientific School was founded at Yale College by Mr. Shef- 
field. But students in these schools were not considered on an 
equality with classical students. Those preparing for the “learned 
professions ’’ were considered superior to those preparing for the 
“industrial professions,” and to be bachelor of arts was more 


than to be a bachelor of science. 

The State of Michigan took a step in advance. Industrial stud- 
ies were introduced into the State University at Ann Arbor, and 
as far as possible the students in all departments heard the lec- 
tures of the same professor, and were held in the same honor. A 
proficient in science was as eminent as a proficient in language. 


A student thoroughly acquainted with the geology of Michigan 
was as honorable as one who thoroughly understood the ruins of 
Rome. Distance lent no enchantment to the view. Knowledge 
was knowledge, and none the less valuable because it was use- 
ful. 

During these years, the continental nations had been aroused, and 
had established industrial schools at immense expense and on an 
immense scale. They had discovered that industries were to give 
distinction and power to nations, and they were prompt to render 
their own foremost by establishing at an enormous outlay scientific 
schools. The forge, the furnace, the turning lathe, the crucible, 
the theodolite became instruments of education as well as the lex- 
icon and grammar. Millions of dollars were lavished on some of 
these schools of the arts and trades. 

The United States were provoked to activity. Dr. Channing 
had urged the importance of consecrating the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands to the cause of education, a third of a cen- 
tury ago. A bill was passed in Congress to do this, but James 
Buchanan vetoed it. But the end was not yet. In the second 
year of our civil war, in its darkest hour, when the rebel army 
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was almost in sight of Washington, Justin S. Morrill, Senator from 
Vermont, introduced and carried a bill granting public land to the 
States for industrial education. He had the wisdom of a states- 
man and the faith of a saint. With a hostile army thundering at 
the gates of the capitol, he looked at the future needs of his 
country, and provided for them as if in a time of profound peace. 

The bill provided that “land-script’’ should be issued to the 
different States at the rate of thirty thousand acres for each Rep- 
resentative and Senator. In the schools to which this gift should 
be applied, “‘ subjects relating to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts’’ were to be made “ leading branches,’’ ‘‘ without excluding 
other classical and scientific branches, and including military tac- 
tics.” The smell of powder is in the last provision. This “ land- 
script’’ could be sold by the States, and the money appropriated 
to the prescribed purpose, but the States receiving it could not 
“ locate”’ the land, for the obvious reason that one State cannot 
own land in another. The States accordingly sold their script, 
and either gave their money to existing institutions or founded 
new ones, some States giving it to one, some to two or more. 

The State of New York received script amounting to almost a 
million of acres. The script was selling at this time at about 
sixty cents an acre; and twenty institutions, calling themselves 
colleges, were clamoring for their portion, which would have been 
about thirty thousand dollars, — not enough to support one first- 
class professor in each. This distribution would have frittered 
away the magnificent donation. If an individual could be found 
to take the “ script,’’ and “‘ locate’’ the lands, it would be much 
more valuable, and would found one excellent institution. And 
this is just what Hon. Ezra Cornell, of Ithaca, did. He took the 
“script,” and became bound for the market value of it at that 
time, and also gave five hundred thousand dollars to aid in found- 
ing a new university, “ where,’ to use his own words, “ any per- 
son can find instruction in any study.’’ He also became bound 
to pay over to the university the proceeds of the sales of these 
lands, at whatever price sold above the value of the “script’’ at 
the time of the arrangement, deducting therefrom only the cost 
of “locating” and selling the lands. Not a cent would come to 
him from any increase in their value. Mr. Cornell also gave a 
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farm of two hundred acres, on which the university buildings are 
erected; and with gifts from other individuals the university has 
received one million five hundred thousand dollars more. So that 
it has received two million dollars besides the land-script. This 
money, excepting the five hundred thousand dollars given at the 
foundation by Mr. Cornell, has been invested in buildings, library, 
laboratories, cabinets, models, &c. The library already contains 
thirty thousand volumes of carefully selected books, and the labo- 
ratories are well furnished, and the workshop well equipped. 

By the “Act of Incoporation” the university is required to 
receive one student free of tuition from each representative dis- 
trict in the State, on condition, of course, that such student is 
properly fitted to enter the department for which application is 
made, thus opening its doors to one hundred and twenty-eight 
students. 

There are “special faculties” to the following departments of 
knowledge and study: agriculture, architecture, chemistry and 
physics, civil engineering, history and political science, ancient 
and Asiatic languages, North European languages, South Euro- 
pean languages, mathematics, the Sibley College of Mechanic 
Arts, military science and tactics, natural history, philosophy 
and letters. In these departments there are thirty-nine resi- 
dent and non-resident professors and assistant-professors, and 
eight instructors,— in all forty-seven teachers. It has been 
one of the customs of the university to provide lectures to the 
students by men eminent in special departments, and some of 
these are called non-resident professors. Others, like Froude, 
may not give but one course. 

The whole number of students now in the university is, in round 
numbers, five hundred (four hundred and ninety-six), of which 
about twenty-five are young women. In 1869 there were nine 
graduates; in 1870, twenty-four; in 1871, forty; in 1872, sixty- 
seven; in 1873, ninety-five, — making in all two hundred and 
thirty-five alumni. 

I will now state some of the fundamental principles on which 
the university rests. I shall be indebted for these in large part 
to the inaugural address of President White, whose thorough and 
comprehensive scholarship qualifies him to speak with authority on 
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educational subjects. Foremost of these, imbedded most deeply 
in the charter, is “the close union of liberal and practical educa- 
tion.’’ Heretofore mental discipline and practical use had been 
almost completely sundered. Trigonometry and surveying were 
taught without the theodolite and chain. Chemistry was studied 
by formulas on the page, and not by practice in the laboratory. 
Imagination and memory and taste were cultivated, but their uses 
in life were comparatively forgotten. The student should do that 
about which he theorizes. His tastes should transfigure his black- 
smith shop into an artist’s studio. He should see more than bread 
in the wheat-field, more than lumber in the forest. Asthetics 
and trades should be united. Literature and labor should join 
hands. 

The second foundation principle is, ‘ wnsectarian. education.”’ 
The charter is very decisive on this point. It says, “A majority 
of the trustees shall never be of any one religious sect or of no 
religious sect. And it further says, ‘No professor, officer, or 
student shall ever be accepted or rejected on account of any reli- 
gious or political views which he may or may not hold.” It is not 
surprising to those who know the virulence of sectarianism that 
the university is and has been most bitterly and slanderously 
assailed for this reason. It has been called “ Godless,” ‘ Infi- 
del.”’ And its last entering class of one hundred and eighty stu- 
dents were called “ raw recruits of Satan” by a Methodist paper 
daring to call itself Christian. The denominational colleges wished 
to have the “script” distributed among them, and since it was 
not they have discharged their venom against it in every possible 
way. No little ill-feeling has been stirred up by the preachers of 
these sects and the articles in their papers. Morning prayers, 
however, have been held in one of the halls which all who wished 
could attend. And a beautiful chapel has been erected in which, 
during a part of the year at least, there will be preaching by cele- 
brated preachers of different denominations, representative men of 
each. ‘The result will be, I presume, courses of sermons on given 
topics like the Bampton Lectures. Students attend church or not 
as they please, and where they please. 

President White, though ecclesiastically an Episcopalian, is a 

champion of religious freedom, and hates sectarianism as he hates 
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meanness. He gives a few instances, in his inaugural address, of 
the mischief and folly of sectarianism in colleges. ‘ One of our 
most honored college presidents of New York,” he says, “ was 
excluded from teaching natural philosophy in a New England fac- 
ulty because he was an Episcopalian. One of the most honored 
college presidents of New England was excluded from teaching 
Greek in a New York faculty because he was a Unitarian. One 
of the most renowned of college presidents in the Western States 
was rejected from a collegiate position in this State because he 
was a Presbyterian. One of the main college presidencies of 
New England remained a long time within these latter years 
vacant. Why? ‘There were scholars, jurists, statesmen in that 
commonwealth who would have felt honored by the position. Why 
were they not called? Simply because the statutes of the univer- 
sity required the presiding officer to be a clergyman of a particu- 
lar sect, and no one of them happened to be found willing or able 
to undertake the duties. One of the largest colleges in this State 
rejected one of the best modern chemists because he was not of a 
certain sect. A noted college in a neighboring State rejected one 
of our most noted mathematicians and astronomers for the same 
reason. Nor are these extreme cases. There are those within 
the sound of my voice who have seen a college long suffering for 
want of a professor in a certain department difficult to fill. A 
man of the required sect was at last found admirably fitted, but 
this man was rejected. Why? Because he was not of a certain 
peculiar party of that particular sect. . . . The sectarian spirit 
has been the worst foe of enlarged university education.’’ 

Such facts as these ought to make every denominational college 
hang its head in shame when it assails Cornell University, because 
it is unsectarian. 

Another of the foundation principles with this university. is, 
“the concentration of revenues for advanced education.’’ As 
stated before, if the New York “script’’ had been scattered 
among all the colleges in the State the result would have been 
meager indeed. The payments would hardly have been felt any- 
where. Now the whole attracts attention and endowment. I 
have already said that one milllon five hundred thousand dollars 
have already been given the university since its first endowment, 
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and its success will win other gifts. Lectures can as well be given 
to hundreds as to tens, and compensation can be offered sufficiently 
tempting to attract the ablest professors in their respective depart- 
ments. If the endowments of all the colleges in Massachusetts 
were united on one the result would be vastly more satisfactory. 
What magnificent apparatus, what extensive laboratories, what per- 
fect cabinets it might have! Now the colleges of the country 
are poor, and the means of instruction very limited, and the in- 
struction itself unworthy, on account of the division of resources. 

As an indication of the waste of money and poverty of appara- 
tus in some of our colleges let the following facts be observed. 
Of two hundred and twenty-two colleges examined in the northern 
States, ninety-six had less than one hundred students; sixty-one 
had less than fifty ; thirty-eight, less than thirty ; and twenty-one, 
less than twenty students. A miserable show indeed. Now look 
at the expense. One of these colleges with six students and three 
in a preparatory department had seven professors ; another with 
five students and seventeen in a preparatory department had seven 
professors ; another with eight students and twenty-five in the pre- 
paratory department had eight professors; and one college had 
had one student and siz professors. If these professors are paid 
anything, what an enormous waste of means there must be ! 

Sectarianism multiplies colleges and diminishes their value. 
Cornell University would show how much more valuable large en- 
dowments and a large number of students are, both as respects 
means of instruction and its excellence. Distance has become of 
so little importance, owing to increased speed in traveling, that the 
location of a university is of small consequence, provided it is on 
or near some main line of travel. 

This university also equalizes the different departments of stud- 
ies. Four years study of science is counted equal to four years 
study of language. Three years study of engineering is as good 
as three years study of literature. And to this end students in 
these various departments are considered, and consider each other, 
as equals. They associate together, hear many of the same lec- 
tures, and graduate together; the bachelor of veterinary science, 
and the-bachelor of arts, and the bachelor of civil engineering, 
and the bachelor of mechanical engineering, and the bachelor of 
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architecture, and so on, receiving their degrees at the same time 
and place. 

Scientific studies hold a very prominent place in the university, 
and it is somewhat surprising that they are chosen by a large ma- 
jority of the ladies instead of literature or the languages. And the 
university also aims to give opportunity for, or rather requires, the 
application of science to art. Hence the work-shop, where the princi- 
ples of the lecture-room are applied, and men are trained to the use 
of tools as well as to the solution of problems. Educated mechan- 
ics are graduated to take charge of shops and superintend the build- 
ing of machinery and bridges, and on the farm various experi- 
ments are tried, and tools tested. And in the laboratory fertil- 
izers and soils are analysed, and the best determined. In a 
word, it is the aim of all the studies of the university to help 
man live rightly, as having soil to till and souls to nurture, and to 
give use to all his attainments in practical life. 

In order to keep fresh life in the governing power, the trustees 
are chosen for only five years, and the alumni are allowed to 
choose one trustee each year, out of the three to be elected, so 
that one-third of the board of Elective Trustees will be chosen by 
the graduates. It might not be a bad plan to have the trustees 
choose the professors every five years. Some of our life professors 
grow intolerably lazy and stupid in their easy chairs. It would 
do them good to expect to give an account of their stewardship as 
often as once in five years. And in order to cherish manliness in 
the students their manhood is regarded. There is no system of 
espionage ; and students do as they please, and study when they 
please. No inquiries are made, if they are prepared in their 
studies and violate no laws of the land. They are treated as men 
and citizens. ‘I will not ask you,” says President White, ad- 
dressing the students, “to be true to us. I will ask you to be 
true to yourselves. In heaven’s name, be men. Is it not time 
that some poor student traditions be supplanted by better? You 
are not here to be made ; you are here to make yourselves. You 
are not here to hang upon a university ; youare here to help build 
up a university. This is no place for children’s tricks and toys ; 
for exploits which only excite the wonderment of boarding-school 
misses. You are here to begin a man’s work in the greatest time 

5 
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and land the world has yet known.” The “ crowning ideas” of 
the university are the supreme “need of labor and sacrifice in de- 
veloping the individual man, in all his nature, in all his powers, as 
a being, intellectual, moral, and religious, and of bringing the pow- 
ers of the man, thus developed, to bear upon society.’’ To this 
end men are educated herg with life and its duties always before 
them. Not that the ideal is overlooked, but that the real is made 
supreme. The students are not disciplined by puzzles to invigor- 
ate the mind, but by principles to prepare them for citizenship. 
It is believed that the best mental discipline can be obtained, from 
what will be useful to-day in life, and that the best incentive to 
study is the evidence that what is learned will add to one’s capac- 
ity to benefit his fellow men, to ennoble labor in all its departments, 
as well as fit a man to appear gracefully in a drawing-room ; so 
that the hard hand of toil shall be an instrument of as intelligent 
a mind as the soft harid of literature ; so that the soiled garments 
of mechanic or miner shall not indicate ignorance any more than 
the soft raiment of the lawyer, clerk, or clergyman. A sneer at 
a laboring student would be treason in the university. Every stu- 
dent is measured by what he knows, not by what he does; by 
what he is, not by what his father is or owns. 

Such are the foundation principles of this new university, and 
such the history of its origin. Much as a class of educators may 
laugh at the idea, it is an American University, founded upon the 
American ideas of man’s rights and duties as an individual and 
citizen. Borrowing from the educational institutions of all nations 
what is appropriate to our needs, it has still been organized and is 
conducted on the American ideal of man and society and govern- 
ment. That it has realized its ideal is not true; that it has made 
creditable progress towards it, is true ; and that it will give itself 
no rest in its efforts to attain it, is truest of all. The experiment 
is a difficult one, and in part the more difficult because before un- 
tried. Tentative measures must be adopted which will need modi- 
fication. There are no old tracks in which the wheels of this new 
conveyance canrun. ‘The road must be built as it goes on. Mr. 
Cornell, the founder of the university, is a man of great sagacity, 
and President White is without a superior as a scholarly and ex- 
perienced educationist. That some modifications will be necessary 
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in the present methods, I have no doubt. I think I can see where 
they must be made; and they will be made as soon as they are 
felt to be necessary ; for these men are progressives. Their 
minds are open to light; and they do not think that the first 
methods adopted are final. They have no prejudices to overcome, 
no crystallized systems to stand in their way, and if a perfect uni- 
versty system can be wrought out for tRis American people, it will 
be done in Cornell University. 

R. P. Stepsrns. 


Note. Since this article was written the Commissioners, appointed 
by the Legislature of New York, to examine the affairs of the University, 
and especially to investigate the charges made against Mr. Cornell by 
Mr. McGuire, a member of the Assembly, have made their report. They 
wholly exculpate Mr. Cornell of all the charges made against him, as 
managing the funds of the university for his own benefit in desregard of 
its best interests. They also make several su%gestions in regard to its 
improvement, both in its method of instruction and the application of 
its funds. They reccommend that the funds given by the United States 
be kept separate from funds derived from other sources, as being those 
over which the State has entire control ; and that the funds given by in- 
dividuals are to be managed by the Trustees as they deem best, the 
State not being responsible to the United States for them. They further 
recommend that the income derived from the funds given by the United 
States should be appropriated for the industrial department of the Uni- 
versity exclusively. This disposition of the income would apparently 
conflict with the statute providing it, which, in establishing industrial de- 
partments, expressly declares that it is is done “ without excluding other 
classical and scientific branches.” There is no ground of reason in the 
statute, it seems to me, why no student should share the benefit of that 
fund who does not labor with his hands. R. P. S. 
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THE RELATION OF THE CHILD TO THE HOME. 


WELCOME as the baby generally is in the home, there is always 
a slight reservation of tong, as if it were somewhat of a doubtful 
good in the present to be much favored with the society of chil- 
dren, say from the age of six when the first exquisite budding 
beauty of infancy is passing away, to that of sixteen or later when 
the graces of manhood and womanhood are ripened to perfection. 

This is a period full of anxiety and trial, of doubt, mistake, and 
failure both to the parents and the children, and it is hard to ad- 
just the mutual relations and to make the home a little common- 
wealth where the rights of all are mutually respected and the 
powers of all may have free scope and wise direction. 

For this age covers the period of transition from childhood to 
manhood, from irresponsible unconscious action, charming even 
in its wilfullness, to responsible self-direction ; from the domain of 
pure authority on the part of the parent, to that of reason and influ- 
ence; from the child’s duty of implicit obedience, to that of consci- 
entious adherence to right at the cost of all personal attachments. 

In various individuals these limits are constantly shifting and 
changing, so that this period of life partakes at every moment of 
both of these characteristics. While fast losing the unconscious- 
ness of childhood, it is slowly gaining the self-dependence and self- 
control of manhood ; it has neither the charm of the bud, nor the 
perfection of the fruit; it is neither apple-blossom nor ruddy 
Baldwin, but the green apple with the dry calyx of the flower 
clinging to it, and only a hint of its mellowed juices in the tart 
and bitter green apple flavor. The will is roused into action, but 
not yet brought under steady control ; the passions are awakened, 
but not developed ; the body is rapidly growing, the tissues thick- 
ening, the bones hardening, the functions ripening, but nothing is 
yet stable or fixed; the tastes are indicated, but not assured ; 
everything is tentative and changeable. 

The child passes rapidly through many phases of moral and in- 
tellectual life, as well as of physical: now graceful as a gazelle, 
now awkward as a clown, now resembling one ancestor and then 
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another ; at one time indulging a wild straying fancy that borders 
closely on mendacity, at another so scrupulously exact that no 
word is suffered to escape unchallenged. The youth now promises 
to be a poet or a student, and soon after rushes into action with 
the energy of a railway president ; the boy or the girl who scorned 
dress and society, and the frivolous company of the other sex, in 
a few months blossoms out into a fop or coquette, whose whole 
thoughts seem bent on self-adornment and admiration. 

This flexible period is the time of education, and hence present 
results are not so important as correct processes ; and discipline of 
the powers is the object to be sought for, not the amount of work 
accomplished. 

This stage of growth is usually less attractive in the home circle 
than any other. The visitor plays with the baby, or admires the 
young lady, but is rather annoyed by the restless activity of the 
growing boy, or the numberless questions of the inquisitive girl. 
With these young people everything in life passes an ordeal of 
criticism and question; nothing is taken upon trust; every word is 
watched to detect a mispronunciation or a mistatement, and the 
love of contradiction becomes almost a passion. The mind acts as 
awkwardly as the body; it cannot bear the weight of its rapid 
accretions, and feels its growing pains with keen sensitiveness ; it 
stretches out its unmanageable limbs in everybody’s way, and is 
perpetually encountering remonstrance and rebuke. 

We are frequently reminded of Carlyle’s savage proposition in 
regard to young men : — 


“ | have heard affirmed, surely in jest, observes he elsewhere, by not 
unphilanthropic persons, that it were a real increase of human happiness 
could all young men from the age of nineteen be covered under barrels 
or rendered otherwise invisible, and there left to pursue their lawful stud- 
ies and calling, until they emerge sadder and wiser at the age of twenty- 
five. . . . Such gawks are they and foolish peacocks, and yet with such 
a vulturous hunger for self-indulgence, so obstinate, obstreperous, vain- 
glorious in all senses, so froward and so forward, no mortal’s endeavor or 
attainment will, in the smallest, content the as yet unendeavoring, unat- 
taining young gentlemen, but he could make it all infinitely better were 
jt worthy of him.” 


It seems as if parents and friends felt bound to atone for the ex- 
cessive petting and unbounded indulgence afforded to little chil- 
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dren, by the snubbing and severity of criticism bestowed on them 
ata later age. They seem to think, as our Calvinistic friends 
do, that a conviction of sin is the first step to grace ; and to pro- 
duce a consciousness of extreme homeliness in the girl, and of 
unconquerable awkwardness and rudeness in the boy, is the 
prime duty of moral and intelligent parents. Most children suffer 
bittérly from a sense of unloveliness and unworthiness at some 
period of their growth. 

And yet, after all, it is this very time of childhood on which the 
real meaning and value of home life so largely depends, which 
makes it so rich and varied and full of interest. Its very life 
and activity, its progress and change, the value of every hour of 
this swiftly passing furmative period, fills the day with importance 
and interest, always makes a brighter future possible ; and, by its 
constant demand upon the parents’ care and thought, taxes all their 
energies and brings out all their love. What is a home without 
the brave merry boy who brings in the whole northwest wind 
every time he opens the door, or the girl whose presence is the 
sunshine of the house ? 

Here, too, there is a re-union of the father and mother as equals 
in importance and influence in the home. The mother reigns al- 
most supreme in the nursery; but, as the boys and girls gather 
about the evening lamp, the father has his opportunity to answer 
the questions of the young intelligence, and to infuse the sterner 
lessons of duty which he has learned in his broader experience of life. 

After the first period of mere animal dependence, or even then, 
the baby may more safely be passed into strangers’ hands than the 
growing boy or girl; for what else during this anxious and trying 
period can supply the want of the true father and mother, on whom 
the claim is of natural right, not of reason and gratitude, in whose 
affection the child trusts from instinct, even when a painful sense 
of deficiency and unattractiveness makes him jealously doubt all 
other love? Unless his faith be rudely shaken by extreme un- 
worthiness, the father is still an oracle and the mother a divinity 
during this time ; and the child in all his trials still feels the same 
trust that we do in a Heavenly Father, — that he will bring it out 
all right at last somehow. An elder sister being once unable to 
answer a boy’s question said, “‘ Do you think I know everything? ”’ 
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“Why, yes!” said the boy, as if the doubt had never dawned upon 
him. “TI shall never forget,” said a modest savant, “ the pain I 
felt when in the course of my studies I first found I knew some- 
thing my mother did not.” 

But here comes in the tragedy, — we fathers and mothers are not 
divine and perfect, but poor, frail, fallible, selfish, ignorant, erring 
mortals. How can we save the child from these rude shocks to 
his faith, and how lead him onward when we have so poorly 
learned the way ourselves? Let us see if we can by a few sugges- 
tions help to any answer to this question which every teacher and 
parent must so often have asked. 

Above all, I would recommend Schiller’s maxim, ‘“* Remember 
the dream of your youth;” but to this must be added, “ Neither 
forget its realities! ”’ 

Here is a great difficulty, either that we lose our bright ideals, 
and, despairing of life and its glories, chill the hearts of our 
younger friends with cynic maxims of distrust, or cold indifference ; 
or else that, contrasting the after sufferings of life with the fancied 
happiness of youth, we place our golden age in the past, and do 
not believe that children have any real troubles, and so give them 
no real help. 

But the trials of this period of life are very intense and severe. 
Think of the little soul brought face to face with all the mysteries 
of life, with no experience to guide it, not having yet acquired any 
control over itself, and not knowing how to escape by love and 
labor from the questions that haunt it. To all this is added the 
extreme shyness of youth, which conceals its deepest life as it 
would a crime, and has yet established no relations with others 
which would give it any help in looking at things from a different 
point of view to its own. 

Here the sympathy of the parent is all needed, but it must be 
given with the utmost sweetness and delicacy. It is all important 
that there should be openness between the mother and child; but 
the confidence must be won, not demanded. Often the only help 
that can be given to those suffering under these mental tortures is 
to show them, as Carlyle has said, ‘‘ that others have suffered the 
same.’ ‘This relieves the isolation of the soul, puts t’:e fact into 
relation with other facts, and so, under the dominion of law, thus 
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restoring the sense of harmony and unity. Margaret Fuller re- 
lates-a most touching instance in her own experience, when, almost 
frantic from a combined feeling of wrong within herself and un- 
kindness from others, her teacher simply and frankly related to 
her an incident in her own life, and so made her censcious of 
sympathy and possible peace. Most happy is the child who can 
feel that the parent, through all this experience of life, has come 
safely to trust and serenity of heart. 

But especially should this confidence which the child, after many 
struggles perhaps, has come to repose in the bosom of the parent 
be held utterly sacred. Any breach of faith in repeating to an- 
other what has been told in sacred trust, will often throw the poor 
sufferer back upon her own morbid thoughts, feeling as if the 
inner shrine of her temple had been thrown open to the vulgar 
tread of strangers. : 

It would be hard to overrate the moral and the physical impor- 
tance of this perfect openness of heart between parent and child, 
which depends most of all upon the simple, reverent attitude of the 
older life towards the younger. One little practical hint I cannot 
help giving to mothers, and that is upon the preciousness of the 
hour when the child goes to rest. The habit of putting the child 
to bed, or at least of visiting him for a few good night words be- 
fore he sleeps, is a great help in establishing a sympathetic confi- 
dence between mother and child. We all recognize this as a fitting 
“‘ hour of prayer,” when the soul seeks help and communion from 
the great spirit; and so the child will pour out to its natural 
helper, the thoughts and feelings which shun the garish light of 
day. Many a wrong deed done, many an injustice endured, many 
a doubt will be confessed at that hour, and in the quiet stillness 
and relaxation of the system the word of tender rebuke is felt more 
deeply, or the encouragement accepted more freely, than at any 
other time. 

But if the mother or father seeks to secure the child’s con- 
fidence she must also raise herself above jealousy, if another have 
an influence over her child which she cannot gain. This will some- 
times happen; for it is a curious law of our moral nature, which 
often makes it more possible to confide in a stranger than in one 
near in blood and affection. It is one of the varied means by 
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which nature so carefully secures variety in her results. If the 
parent accepts the relation, and rejoices in the good her child re- 
ceives from any source, her own influence will be strengthened in 
the end; but if she fights against it, it will shut the child’s heart 
against her, and add strength to the power which she deprecates. 

Again, we must remember the transitional character of this 
period, and not exaggerate its faults. 

Youth has not yet learned to look on both sides of a question, 
and so honestly overstates the one it sees, being utterly incapable 
of correcting its observations. This is not lying; but if we treat it 
as such, it may become willful persistency in wrong. Yet it is just 
as fatal to laugh at and thus encourage such exaggerations of word 
or manner. Gentle sarcasm and humor will often at once reveal to 
the young enthusiast the absurdity of which he has been guilty. 

The moral sense is in the same condition as the imagination. It 
is very sensitive and keenly active, but is not balanced and trained. 
The child divides the world into good and bad, and will accept no 
qualifications of the one, and no excuses for the other. He does 
not acknowledge limitations, but expects his heroes, like those in 
the fairy stories, to stride over all obstacles and to conquer all op- 
ponents by his mere will. Especially is the child’s sense of justice 
very keen, and, as he looks at things mainly in relation to himself, 
he is shocked and outraged by many things which look very wrong 
to him from that particular point of view. 

This often brings great difficulty in a home where there are 

. permanent invalids. The natural tenderness of the parent towards 
the sick child, and the compensating indulgences. granted to him, 
are misunderstood by the other children, who claim a rigid equal- 
ity. The invalid, too, may take advantage of this feeling, and be- 
come selfish and exacting, and hence it becomes a difficult. matter 
to preserve unharmed the sense of justice, and yet bring out the 
loving kindness which the unfortunate sufferer should excite. The 
healthy children should be brought into the counsels of the parents, 
and made to realize their greater blessing, and the duty to:sacri+ 
fice some of their pleasures to the solace of the sick .member, 
while the invalid should be most carefully held to the idea: of 
justice and duty, and saved from becoming the victim of self-indul- 


gence and indolence. 
6 
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Into this period comes the difficult question to be settled anew 
every day of the true relation between discipline and indepen- 
dence. ‘There is no question that the baby must at some period be 
managed by gentle loving force without any appeal to reason. 
The point is how gradually to substitute the one for the other, 
making self-control continually more and more take the place of 
authority. We cannot let even our youth try their own experi- 
ments with arsenic or corrosive sublimate, or let them go at random 
to dance-cellars and grog-shops, but we must train them in princi- 
ples and habits which will make them as safe in relation to the one 
as to the other. We must save them from the power of early 
association with wrong, but we cannot keep them from the knowl- 
edge of good and evil. 

lt is hard for parents to accept this new relation of indepen- 
dence, and feel that their part is to watch ‘the growth and help the 
development of a new individual force, not to mould it according 
to their pattern. The passage seems so rapid from the perfect 
dependence of childhood, that the mother stands aghast at the at- 
titude of the child towards her, and often will never emancipate it 
from tutelage unless circumstances force an actual separation. 
Few understand how to smooth the passage from obedience to co- 
operation, and so secure the full value of the new factor in the 
family life. 

In this country, where independence is the national watchword, 
and young America is a synonym for boisterous revolt, it may be 
thought hardly necessary to insist much on its importance ; and 
yet with all this surface freedom there is often a great want of in- 
dependence in the control of time and the choice of pursuits, espe- 
cially for girls. In our best Western families there is a very pleas- 
ing recognition of this freedom of the children. No old traditions 
stand in its way, and the young people seem to be accepted as a 
component part of the family council, entitled to form plans and 
announce them, and yet bound to respect the rights of others, and 
be courteous in yielding their own. 

With this need of independence should be recognized also the 
need of active work for young people. ‘ What was I made for?”’ 
** What object is there in living?’’ are the hard questions which 
press upon young minds of the higher classes with whom material 
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subsistence is not a daily anxious question. This is the great 
problem of education which can only be hinted at here, how to 
develop the physical and mental powers simultaneously, and to 
give the sense of useful labor as a stimulus to mental acquisition. 

The growing child needs to feel his relation to the world of use ; 
and there is no greater safeguard against vice and evil habits 
than intelligent industry inspired by a noble motive. Let girls as 
well as boys be early familiar with the hammer, the axe, and the 
spade, and let the result of their work be manifest as adding to 
the comfort and pleasure of the home if it extend no further.* 
And as early as possible let the great lessons of self-reliance and 
respect for labor be practically taught, by holding every child re- 
sponsible for the employment of his time, and apportioning his en- 
joyment to his faithfulness to his labors. 

This season of youth is full of activity; every faculty demands 
employment, every thought expression. If we do not allow it free 
scope and occupation it will seek out channels for itself, and too 
often become destructive both of its own and others’ welfare. If 
‘* Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,’’ he is not a 
whit less ready with neglected brains and empty hearts, but fills 
them for his own purposes. The surest way to keep out evil is to 
keep in good; but the vacuum must be supplied from whatever 
source is at hand. 

If it is true that the boy and girl need work as well as physical 
gymnastics, the same thing is true of intellectual pursuits. Few 
young people have an abstract love of truth sufficient to satisfy 
them in pursuing their studies ; they need to see their practical 
bearing, and also to have the imagination kindled and fed at the 
same time with the reasoning powers. 

Except religious feeling and moral principle, there is no greater 
safeguard for the young entering upon life than refined tastes and a 
genuine enjoyment of beauty, especially when this is associated with 


*Itis avery common error in attempting to teach children manual 
labor, to give them poor tools or useless work. They soon come to feel 
this is make-believe work, and it does not satisfy the need of nature. “If 
you want children to love sewing, ” said a wise woman to a young teacher, 
“give them good needles, and let them make something that is to be 
really used, not sew up long strips of cloth which could be done in five 
minutes by the machine.” 
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love:and reverence for home and early friends. It is astonishing 
that this culture and refinement has been thought less essential to 
boys than to girls; the young lad with his passions all alive, full of 
animal vigor, and exposed to all the coarse temptations of the 
street, is supposed to be able to read vicious or exciting books 
with greater safety than the girl. It is a most false idea; the boy 
especially needs such a love of purity, nobility, and refinement 
engrafted in his very nature, making a part of his inmost being, 
that the vulgar companion and the low revel shall be an offence 
and an abomination to him instead of a temptation. For this pur- 
pose let him find his pleasures at home in the companionship of 
mother and sister and friends. There let the merry sound of © 
music be heard, and dance and game enliven the evening circle. 
Let him remember the theatre as a scene of enjoyment with his 
father, not as a stolen pleasure, and take his share in reading 
aloud. the humorous novel in the family circle instead of poring at 
night: oyer some vile trash which he has secreted from the stern 
criticism of his elders. Most happy is it when the whole house- 
hold are united in a common work and effort in which young and 
old may take their part. The sanitary work for the soldiers had 
this blessed influence in many homes, and many philanthropic in- 
terests do the same good in rich families which the necessity of 
toil accomplishes in the families of the working classes. 

There is a possible excess of direct work for children which 
favors egotism; it is far better for the child to feel that he can 
work with his father and mother for noble uses, than to become 
conscious that he is their main object in life, and that everything 
is made subordinate to his pleasure and advantage. “ Let us live 
for our children ”’ does not express the highest aim for either party; 
let us lead our children up to live with us for the highest and best, 
is the true aim. 

But while it is all important to make the home bright and cheer- 
ful and attractive to the young beings who are growing up in it, 
there is a dangerous tendency with us to anticipate the excite- 
ments and yleasures of life so that all interest and enjoyment is 
exhausted before the proper season arrives for partaking of them. 
The little girl who would be just as happy with her dolls and her 
hoop is taken to the play and the opera; all the excitements of 
dress and late hours and stimulating food are provided for boys 
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and girls even before they have entered their teens. Even the 
fine art of the opera palls upon such precociously stimulated im- 
aginations, who have seized only the superficial pleasures of the 
scene, and will hence never come to a deep and genuine apprecia- 
tion of the real thought of the composer. 

We must remember that this period of life is not so important 
for what it is as for what it helps the child to become ; but every 
period is helping towards the grand result, and we cannot make 
up fully at any later stage for what was neglected or ill done in 
the beginning. 

We speak of a child as teething, for instance, when the tooth is 
cutting through the gum, but that is not the important moment to 
secure sound, healthy teeth; even ante-natal conditions affect them 
far more powerfully. So we do not sufficiently realize that false 
excitement, stimulating food, and coarse associations, in early 
childhood, produce unhealthy developments just as certainly as if 
applied in later years. 

Dr. Jeffries tells us that the change in the eye which usually 
obliges us to put on glasses at about forty-five or fifty years of age, 
really begins at ten years. So do many of the most important 
changes in the physical system which only reveal themselves at a 
much later period. ; 

The child’of ten years old who is over excited by parties or 
theatres, or fed on stimulating or insufficient food, may often lay 
the foundations of the disease for which Vassar College or Ann 
Arbor will have to bear the blame. And so in mental life the in- 
sufficiency of the training of this period forms the great stumbling 
block in the way of our higher education. ; 

It is in the home that all these safeguards for the growing child 
must be found; it is especially for them that the home is needful. 
We have no right to expect that the school can take its place. 
The school has its definite purpose, and rightly used will supple- 
ment the home life and make it more rich and beautiful; but we 
have no right to demand of it that it shall do the whole work and 
train the child in its whole physical, mental, and religious develop- 
ment... For this end the home must be a true republic, not a law- 
less democracy without order or law, where the turbulent majority 
overbear all the rights of the more experienced but less active 
minority; nor an absolute monarchy where the interests of the 
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feebler members are sacrificed to the benefit or the caprice of the 
few ; but a commonwealth where each contributes his share to the 
general good, and receives in return the justice and help which is 
his due. 

Such a home prepares its children for the broader field into 
which they must graduate sooner or later; it sends them forth 
armed to meet the dangers and strengthened to perform the duties 
of mature life; and it remains always a living memory to cheer 
the heart and stimulate the energies by the blessed influence 
which never dies out. In such homes the children, like roses, are 
beautiful in every stage of their development, because all become 
symmetrical in freedom, and the wide scope and variety of life 
makes a place for every individuality; and from such homes, 
where all work together towards a common goal, radiates an influ- 
ence which blesses the whole community in which they are found. 


Epnau D. CHENEY. 


“IN HIS NAME,” 


Mr. Haehas taken those three Bible words — “ In his name ”— 
as the title of a story which, apart from its artistic excellence, de- 
serves, by reason of its historical, ethical, and religious value, to 
be ranked'as the best Christmas tale that has been written since 
the days of Dickens’ Christmas Carol. In so doing he has awak- 
ened inquiry as to the real meaning of these words, which are so 
often used in the Bible, and so often misused out of it. To trust 
in Christ’s name ; to pray in his name ; to give of your gold and 
silver, if you have them, or, if they are lacking, to give a cup of 
cold water even in his name; to seek deliverance from your beset- 
ting sins in his name, and in his name to cast out of society the 
demons of crime and sensuality, — what does it all mean when dug 
out of the grave of dogmatic theology, in which too often it lies 
buried, and lifted up to the higher level of the thoughts and speech 
of daily life? 

Nearly the whole difficulty about the question comes from our 
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modern notion that names are altogether arbitrary signs, just a 
heap of labels out of which you can take any one at random, tie 
it to any object you please, and feel sure that it will answer every 
purpose. But among the Orientals the name was descriptive of 
a fact, and not given from any wayward fancy; so that Beersheba 
was “ the well of the oath,” and Bethhaven “ the house of idols.’’ 
Jordan was “descending,’’ and Kidron “ very black,” while the sea 
of Galilee was “‘ Jam Chinnereth, the sea of the harp,’’ because it 
resembled that instrument in shape. So eager was this desire to 
make the name a true representative of the person or thing, that 
a system of re-naming everywhere prevailed, and Simon, who stood 
in the front rank of the apostles to meet the first shock of any 
onset, was re-named “ Peter,—a rock ;”” and Joseph, the Levite, 
who sold his lands to feed the starving Christians of the early 
church, received the new name of “ Barnabas, the son of consola- 
tion.” Hence came the well-known pun, “nomen est omen,” — 
the name tells you beforehand what kind of a man you will find 
one to be. Hence, also, to be called anything and to be that 
thing, however different among us, were synonymous expressions 
in the East; and Christ’s beatitude — the peace-makers ‘shall be 
called the children of God” — means neither more nor less than 
that they shall be his children. 

And though among us the name is often bestowed arbitrarily, 
yet after having been once associated with a person, it stands for 
his real character and being. The instant you hear a list of dif- 
ferent characters mentioned, as the patriot, the traitor; the hero, 
the saint, your mind recalls some one name to which each of these 
terms applies. Indeed the name and the character become at last 
so inseparable, that you cannot come across the latter without call- 
ing it by the former, just as Shylock, when enraptured by Portia’s 
first decision, could not help believing that a Daniel had come to 
judgment. When, therefore, Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, and 
the puzzled disciples asked, “ Why then say the scribes that 
Elijah must first come?” he pointed to John the Baptizer, roving 
about with unwearied feet, in the spirit and power of the older 
prophets, and said, “TI tell you Elijah has come. There he is, 
that man who was sent from God, and who is called John. He is 
in very truth the Elijah that was to come.” 
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Now from this we can see how it is that a name, when once 
wedded to a person or thing, can grow in beauty, meaning, and 
power, and gain an ever-increasing influence over our hearts. 
Take, for example, the name of Christ. It means little to 
the child, and far too little to us children of a larger growth. 
Yet, when we have questioned, and he has answered; when 
we have sorrowed and he has comforted; when we have erred, 
and he has called us back; when we have fainted by the road- 
side, and he has renewed our strength,—in short, when the 
influence of his life and gospel has made us eager to do the 
divine will in all holiness of heart, his name rises higher in our re- 
gard, until at last it is above every other human name. 

Therefore to do anything in another’s name is to do it by virtue 
of the spirit, power, and character expressed by that name. This 
is the essential meaning of the phrase, whatever else may at times 
be added. By the strength which entitles a man to be called “ a 
Hercules,’’ he performs his herculean labors. By the artistic skill 
which makes you call him ‘*a Raphael,’’ he shows on canvas the 
glory of the human form. By the military genius which suggested 
the name of “ another Napoleon,” he wins his battles on the bloody 
field. By that disinterested love for country which led you to call 
him a “second Washington,” he manages affairs of state so wisely 
as to promote, not his own, but the common wealth. And by virtue 
of that pure, holy, consecrated spirit which makes you feel that 
he is Christ’s, he takes up and carries forward the work which the 
Master began. For to do anything in another’s name means, 
chiefly, to do it by having in yourself something of the spirit, 
power, and character which that name denotes. 

Such, for instance, is the meaning of. the precept to pray in 
Christ’s name. ‘There is no magical efficacy in simply saying the 
last three words. They are not a spell to exorcise the demons 
from the heart. They are not a charm,to level every mountain of 
difficulty and fill up every yawning chasm of doubt. They are 
not the secret pass-word that will admit you to that divine kingdom 
of peace and love. They are not a heavenly countersign to bear 
witness to the genuineness of your prayers and secure their ac- 
ceptance at the courts above. For to pray “ in Christ’s name,” 
does not mean to close every petition with these words, as if that 
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would make it any more sure of being heard and answered, but 
rather, that we should come to God in the same spirit of trust and 
love that moved the Christ himself. When, with the same spirit 
in us that was in him, we come just as he used to come; when we 
are as willing as he was to take whatever heaven shall send — even 
so, Father, for so it seems good in thy sight ; when we trust as he 
trusted, love as he loved, and like him seek not our own will but 
the will of him who made us, — then it is that we truly pray in his 
name, for we pray as he used to pray himself. 

But again we are urged to seek the truth “in his name.” Yet 
this does not mean that the gospel will yield up all its secrets to 
us if we simply pronounce over it these three words ; for it will 
hold those secrets fast and never let them go, till we come in a 
Christ-like spirit, with an open mind, a loving heart, and ready 
will, eager to catch every truth, howevér opposed to our preju- 
dices, and willing to live up to it, however great a sacrifice it de- 
mands. It is by having something of the mind that was in him 
formed also in us, that we are able to learn the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Yet even when we have learned all he taught, we have 
not done everything that is meant by seeking the truth in his name, 
for we have not done all that he did himself. Our religion is 
often spoken of as a stream which bubbled up to the surface of 
the earth, eighteen centuries ago, and has been flowing ever since 
that time, through the world ; and though, of all figures of speech 
to express our faith, this is perhaps the best, it is still very incom- 
plete. No long river was ever kept full by simply its own foun- 
tain; it would dry up and vanish if it were not renewed every 
spring by the melting snow, every fall by the drenching rain, and 
every summer's eve by the gentle dew. So the stream of Chris- 
tianity is continually fed and kept full to the top of its banks, by 
those -new revelations of divine goodness, power, and will, which 
“drop as the rain, and distil as the dew.” It was to these daily 
and hourly intimations of the Holy Spirit that Jesus listened, no 
less than to what God had spoken at sundry times, and in divers 
manners, unto the fathers, by the prophets; and if we seek truth 
in his name we shall seek it where he did, in the full stream which 
flows from the past, and in the whispers of the still, small voice 
this day, this moment, to our souls. 

7 
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And thus we come to the last question of all, What is it to live 
in Christ’s name? For this does not mean simply to call one’s self 
a disciple of Jesus and profess a faith in his religion. Such pro- 
fessions, when sincere, are good and ought to be made, but they 
do not begin to exhaust the meaning of these few words. You 
live in his name, just so far and only so far, as you live so that 
the name will fit you. When you stand where he would have 
stood were he now upon the earth; when you throw the whole 
weight of your influence into the scale which would have received 
his; when you approve what he would have approved, denounce 
what he would have denounced, and in all things speak as he 
would have spoken, and act as he would have done, — then you live 
in his name, because your life manifests the same spirit that was 
in him; and “if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.” 

We have read of men and women, even if we have not known 
them, who, in spite of frailties and imperfections, bore nobly the 
Christian name, and never disgraced it. They are those who 
would not prostitute their heaven-born powers to any base pur- 
pose even to satisfy their craving for bread. They are those who 
would not renounce their allegiance to truth and righteousness 
even to gain the kingdom of the world and the glory thereof. 
They are those who kept steadily in the way of duty, and would 
not turn to the right hand or the left into any by-paths of sin and 
folly. And though in their humility they hardly dare assume the 
Christian title, much less assert their likeness to their leader, you 
are none the less sure that the same spirit which made Jesus the 
Christ has been born in them also, and that they are living, trust- 
ing, and working in his name. 

RicoaRD METCALF. 
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THE CALCULUS. 


Space and time are so entirely diverse in their nature, that 
there is no connection or relation between them; except through 
the mind, as percipient of both; or through will, manifesting itself 
in motion. In contemplating space we see it as external to the 
mind ; our consciousness does not sharply locate its own where- 
abouts; we fancy ourselves near the Eyegate or Eargate of the 
town of Mansoul; but cannot say precisely where our council 
chamber may be situated. Not so with time, our consciousness is 
sharply defined ; we are neither in the past nor in the future ; our 
conscious moment is the now, without duration. Hence we can 
more readily imagine ourselves freed from limitations of space than 
from those of time. We can imagine to ourselves time in the flow 
of our own thoughts; the thought of space necessarily takes us 
out of ourselves. But when we go out of ourselves and contem- 
plate space, we carry time with us in the very action of our 
thought. In all closer contemplation of outlines, the attention is 
transferred successively to different points of the figure, and time 
is occupied by that transfer. Thus we come naturally, and almost 
inevitably, to regard the line as the path of a moving point, the 
surface as generated by a moving line. 

Thus space and time, though heterogeneous, are united into one 
science of mathematics by human thought; and the laws of alge- 
bra, or time, are applied to geometry, or space. By this simple 
device, into which Descartes and Newton were led by nature’s own 
guidance, the human mind has extended almost indefinitely its 
geometrical acquisitions ; it was by carrying, as it were, its native 
element of time with it into the domain of space that it has con- 
quered so vast a field. 

When we remember how intense the delight which man feels in 
the discovery of mathematical truths; how many of the noblest 
thinkers of the race have owed their finest discipline to this pur- 
suit ; how rich the harvest of practical benefits which have flowed 
from the application of mathematics to the arts and sciences ; how 
magical their effect has been in banishing superstition, and elevat- 
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ing the general tone of human thought and human endeavor, we 
may surely own, with gratitude, the marks of divine wisdom and 
love, in this gift to man, of the power to penetrate space, and ap- 
ply to it the laws of time. It is a peculiar gift, not a necessary 
accompaniment of intellect, for sometimes the brightest intellects 
possess it in only a very feeble degree. Thankfully, therefore, do 
we acknowledge the presence of an Infinite Spirit, giving good 
gifts to man in the inspiration of a Leibnitz and a Lagrange, as 
well as of a Handel and a Shakespeare. 

he main source of this power given by algebra to the geometer, 
is the comprehensiveness of the language put into his hands. The 
introduction of general and abstract terms is always a means of 
enlarging the grasp of thought, and increasing the clearness of 
reasoning. Space has its three dimensions, its elements of magni- 
tude and direction; and although, in one aspect, the simplest of 
all possible objects of thought, may yet, for purposes of reasoning 
concerning it, be advantageously reduced, by algebraical language, 
to the one term of quantity, capable only of flowing in one direc- 
tion, and being considered as greater or less than a given magni- 
tude. But the generality thus introduced is made vastly more 
general by using symbols which shall combine, in one letter, vari- 
ous forms and relations in space, defined according to judiciously 
selected and easily interpreted laws. Thus, for example, all possi- 
ble triangles, plane and spherical, and all their properties are im- 
plied in the single equation, r = pq; and a similar condensation 
of meaning is attained in mechanical science. Another source of 
the peculiar power of the calculus arises from the plasticity which 
it gives to infinitely rigid space. In experimenting upon a rec- 
tangular beam, cut from a round piece of timber, we can readily 
determine its strength when set edgewise ; but cannot tell what 
the strength would have been had the sides been in different pro- 
portions. The rectangular parallelopiped inscribed in a cylinder 
is as absolutely fixed in its dimensions as the hewn timber, but by 
expressing those dimensions in language borrowed from the science 
of time, we can imagine them changing in their proportions, and 
the strength changing with them. Thus we can determine the 
precise proportion they must bear in order to give the strongest 
possible rectangular beam that could be cut from’a round log, 
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This illustrates, by a simple example, the power given to geome- 
try by Newton’s conception of fluxions, his introduction of the 
idea of velocity into the consideration of form. 

The appearance of the same algebraic law in the creation, under 
the two forms of time and space, has already been alluded to as 
proof of unity of design ; the angles of leaves and the angular ve- 
locity of planets being expressed by the same series of fractions. 
Other examples confirm the sublime induction. The elasticities of 
gases, strings, and rods are so fundamentally different in kind that 
we see no connection between them. The elastic force of the 
stretched string we need not determine; that of the rod, and that 
of the gas, can be determined only by experiment, and when deter- 
mined they have no very apparent connection or relation with each 
other. Nevertheless, each of the three has a peculiar relation to 
the force of gravity; of which it is, nevertheless, entirely indepen- 
dent. The velocity of a sound traveling in the air, near the earth, 
would be, were no heat developed in the action, equal to the velocity 
acquired by a body falling from a height equal to that which the 
atmosphere would have could it be all compressed to the density 
of that near the earth surface. The velocity of a wave traveling on 
a string is equal to that which would be acquired by a body fall- 
ing from a height measured by the length of the same cord equal 
in weight to the tension of the string. And if we take a very 
fine glass thread by its two ends, the infinitely varied and beauti- 
ful forms which it can be made to assume, of waves and folds and 
kinks and loops, the figure eight and the circle, are all expressed 
in mathematical language by the same forms as those which ex- 
press the motions of an ordinary pendulum, under the forces of 
gravity. The genetic connection, between these forms and these 
motions, we do not see, any more than that between the times of 
the planets and the angles of the leaves, but the intellectual con- 
nection we detect, and it leads us to recognize with reverential 
awe the presence of Intellect in the disposition of the particles 
of both gaseous and solid bodies. 

Tuomas HI. 
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LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG. 


[We desire to-call especial attention to this article as an official com- 
munication prepared, at our request, by the Ladies’ Commission on Sun- 
day-school Books. Only those among our readers who are unfamiliar 
with the activities of the Unitarian denomination will need to be informed 
that this Ladies’ Commission was organized nine years ago in order to 
select, for recommendation to Sunday schools and to families, suitable 
books for the young. It was made up of ladies of the highest literary 
and religious culture. During all these years they have devoted them- 
selves, with the most painstaking assiduity, to the work, of which they 
have realized more and more the importance as they have learned to 
know more completely with what a mass of unprofitable or pernicious 
reading our generation is being flooded. By their wise judgment and 
taste and fairness they have won the confidence of other denominations 
as well as of our own; and we anticipate as the result of their labors, 
when these shall have become more generally known, not only a service 
to those who may avail themselves of their catalogues in the purchase 
of books, but an influence on publishers and authors in the production 
of this class of literature. If once public sentiment shall fairly be roused 
to the importance of the right sort of reading for the young,—and to 
the poisoning nature of much that is now most widely circulated, — the 
makers of books will be compelled to conform to a higher moral and reli- 
gious and literary standard. — Ep.] 


Tue Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school Books examined, 
from October, 1873, to May, 1874, three hundred and forty- 
three books, and approved eighty-two. The Supplement to the 
Catalogue of 1871, which has just been issued, contains the titles 
of all books recommended during the past three years. Italics 
are used to indicate those approved since October, and they are 
mostly publications of the past year. 

Perhaps the question most frequently asked in regard to our 
work is why we reject annually so large a proportion of the books 
that we read. Therefore, as we have now for several years based 
our decisions upon some general principles of criticism, we ven- 
ture to give certain classes of objections to books for the young, 
which are clear in our minds. And without involving ourselves 
as a body in the invidious and dangerous work of publishing our 
reasons for rejecting special books, we are willing, in answer to 
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these inquiries, to state broadly the most common causes of con- 
demnation ; in other words, what we find to be the besetting sins 
and dangers of writers for the young. 

We might name, as the most common fault, poorness of execu- 
tion. This is not by any means the worst of the evils we encoun- 
ter: but its frequency is surpriggng, at least until we remember 
how easy it is for any one to acquire a superficial education, how 
hard for any one to become really educated. It is much more 
difficult to write well than is commonly believed. The trouble is 
not confined to style, but penetrates the whole structure of the 
book. Indeed, we receive many books which cannot be said to 
have any structure. The events are jumbled together, the char- 
acters have no natural development, or, to state the case more 
precisely, the personages have no characters. ‘The authors would 
be astonished to be told this. They have fitted people out with a 
name, and a few remarkable features apiece, and put them into 
vehement action; but there is no sequence in their action. In 
the middle of the story they will be worked upon by motives to 
which, according to all previous showing, they should have been 
insensible. Here we have the choleric old gentleman, blustering 
as nowhere else off the stage: he suddenly happens to think of 
something he has happened to forget through some sixty odd 
years, and, on the instant, becomes mild as a lamb, and stays so. 
And here the shrewish old maid, banished from polite literature in 
general, still shakes her stiff curls and snaps incredibly, to be- 
wilder the infant brain, and to frighten girls into a belief that any 
marriage must be better than such a grim fate. Some unexplained 
motive will stir this gorgon to tell the story of her life to “ the fair 
niece, over whose sunny head but fifteen bright summers,” &c.,— 
and in the recital the gorgon also turns lamb-like, and stays so. 
Nobody would believe, without examining scores of such produc- 
tions annually, what use is made of stereotyped figures and stereo- 
typed experiences. With each book of this class we are haunted 
by the idea that we must have read it before,—the puppets are 
so much alike. We do not mean to speak with severity here, — 
indignation must be reserved for faults of a more serious char- 
acter,— but it is a pity that so many persons have tried “ to 
make a book” who had nothing to say; who have no originality, 
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and not culture enough to see wherein their work differs from orig- 
inality. Unhappily they often have not culture enough to know 
that they are not writing good English. Their books have almost 
always the impress of ignorance, if not of actual vulgarity in the 
language used by the characters, and by the writer in person. 
Correctness in construction is rare; bad grammar is common. 
We have double negatives, “ will’? for “ shall,’ such words as 
“onto,” and “set”’ for “sit.” Most parents would say that it is 
sufficiently hard to overcome the verbal depravity of human nature 
in the matter of grammar, without having errors confirmed by the 
example of book-writers, and of heroes and heroines represented 
as “ brilliant scholars,” “refined and intellectual,’ and “ moving 
in the best society.”’ 

Another common fault, which is a mistake rather than a sin, is 
the mixed character of a book, as regards the constituency for 
whom it is meant. Often half a book is fit for very young read- 
ers, and we are beginning to think the little ones are to have a 
good time over it, when it grows up so fast that we are bewil- 
dered, and finally do not know which of our two useful symbols 
it deserves, — the * for advanced classes, or the + for the 
youngest readers. Some writers have a matrimonial craze ; 
and, having drawn a pretty picture of child-life, put their little 
people intg a hot-bed to ripen them for marrying off in the last 
chapter. As if childhood had not interests enough of its own 
to furnish healthy, appropriate amusement! Still other books 
are thus mixed all the way through, so that, alternately, the older 
classes growl, “‘ How babyish,’’ and the little ones cry, “ We can’t 
understand that.” 

Then there are the books written about children,— often charming 
to grown people, but either dull for children themselves, or harmful, 
as tending to create self-consciousness. Still more dangerous, in this 
last respect, are the tales wherein all the elders are stupid, silly, 
or altogether ill-conditioned, until taught and reformed by young 
wiseacres, who combine the sagacity of sages with the unruffled 
goodness of seraphs. Probably all would agree, if questioned, as 
to the dangers of the rising generation; yet here are hosts of 
writers who appear to be trying to teach our children conceit and 
self-assertion, with contempt for age and experience, and total dis- 
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belief in anybody as knowing more about anything than they do. 
A tendency of this sort in a book we consider so grave an objec- 
tion that extraordinary merits will scarcely outweigh it. 

But we confe to the most serious fault of all, in the sensa- 
tionalism which prevails in books for the young. There is the 
exaggeration of incident,—not merely the unnaturalness, the 
want of due connection between alleged cause and effect, to 
which we have referred, but the startling and often horrible 
character of the events. In the story-books of a generation 
ago, if a naughty child pushed another child till it tumbled 
down, the consequences were torn clothes, or a bump, a natural 
amount of crying or wratli, and a reasonable punishment; but 
nowadays if a six-year old urchin pushes a four-year old, the pre- 
cocious victim must needs “hit its head against a sharp stone,” 
and “the angel face” grow deathly pale, “while a dark red 
stream trickles slowly over the golden tresses.” Then follows a 
brain fever at least, and the poor baby who pushed waits, through 
days of agonized suspense, to learn if he is a murderer. Seriously, 
that is the scale on which things are done in numbers of stories 
written avowedly for children. And where the children are de- 
picted more naturally, they are often placed in scenes of low life, 
of viciousness and violence, the reading about which is a good 
education for the study of the police reports in our daily papers. 
We ask ourselves sometimes if there are authors who consider it 
desirable to familiarize the mind with images of blood, of crime, 
of ghastliness, as early as possible. Are they afraid the little in- 
habitants of the kingdom of heaven will linger there too long, that 
they hasten to pull them out into the glare of earthly passions ? 
And love, the holiest of human powers, they profane by making 
out of it that silly offspring of artificial society which deserves no 
name but its vulgar one of flirtation. They will not allow little 
children to love one another without saying that they are “in 
love ;”’ and the old-fashioned “ play-fellow” becomes the “ beau.” 
Vulgar words for vulgar thoughts. Whoever teaches our young 
men and maidens what it is to love in an honorable, modest, sim- 
ple, hearty fashion, such a one docs well. Whoever teaches our 


little children to flirt, does abominably ill. Yet real children’s 
8 ; 
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books are rare in comparison with miniature novels,— and, what is 
worse, miniature sensation novels. 

Another cause for rejection is the fault of the publishers. For 
motives of their own they are fond of sets of books. Sometimes 
the volumes of these sets are all by one author, sometimes they 
are by different authors. Even where they are by one writer, 
there are often great diversities of value, some being carelessly 
done, others not adapted to childish readers. Where different 
authors are put together these difficulties are increased. Five 
acceptable stories may have, as a sixth companion, one unlucky 
book which has never sold, which has no connection whatever 
with the other five, but is cleared off the book-seller’s shelves by 
being put into the same box, with the same pretty binding, and 
the same general title on its back as the other popular five. “A 
fact,’ as Miss Edgeworth used to say at the bottom of a page. 

It is the publisher’s calculation that the good books will float 
the worthless ; but we adopt the rule that the worthless must sink 
the good, and where we know that the publishers refuse to break 
the sets by selling separately, and are resolved to persist in this 
trick of the trade, we refuse to take notice of the set at all. Of 
course we lose temporarily some gocd names from our list, but we 
believe we ought to bear our witness against such a pernicious 
custom. ‘There is not a year in which worthless, and even posi- 
tively objectionable books, are not palmed off on Sunday-school 
superintendents, and parents and friends of children, who pur- 
chase these attractive sets. It may come in our way soon to 
speak in detail of some other developments of the present sys- 
tem of selling books. 

We do not mention doctrinal objections ; for we seldom reject a 
book on that ground alone. Any volume which is free from the 
faults that we have already named is likely to be a book of posi- 
tive merit; and, if it contain teaching on doctrinal points with 
which we cannot agree, it has its appropriate place in our second 
list. 

Here, then, are the principal reasons which influence us in our 
rejections, —incompetency as to style; ignorance of human life 
and character; general injudiciousness; and sensationalism. These 
are our enemies. We are more likely to be suspected of hyper- 
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criticism on the first head than on the others. But would parents 
like to hear language which they have often corrected used by 
their children, and defended out of the last Sunday-school library 
book? No: language is not a small matter; its possession has 
its responsibilities ; it exercises a reacting influence on its employ- 
ers. We are bound to keep the Sunday-school library at least, 
and juvenile literature in general, so far as we can affect it, from 
being a corrupting influence. There are niceties of refinement 
and elegance which we need not require, but a certain standard 
of correctness and purity we have the right to maintain. All the 
more because at present many writers, capable of attaining this 
standard, willfully neglect it; either considering it a sign of 
‘smartness’ to present good material in a slovenly, rough 
style, often lapsing into slang; or else aiming at effect through 
affectations which only conceal the good sense of what they are 
saying. 

Our mark is high, but ought it not to be high? And we are 
sure that we might have many more books attaining it, in propor- 
tion to those which fall below, if publishers for the young thought 
of their responsibilities as well as their purses, — their responsi- 
bilities to the community, of which they and their children make 
part, — and if writers for the young did the same. A reform in 
juvenile literature will be wrought when authors take Paul’s coun- 
sel, changing one word: ‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report,” write “‘ on these things.” 
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SKETCHES OF THOUGHT AND TRAVEL. 


THE HOUSE OF JOHN KNOX. 


Tue house of John Knox, in Edinburgh, is exceedingly curious, 
not merely for its associations with the great Reformer, but for the 
curious things preserved in it. It is nearly four hundred years 
old, and I should think might stand four hundred more. The 
rooms are so low that you have to stoop in passing through the 
doors. Curious antique specimens are preserved hanging about 
the rooms. ‘Two “ branks” appear which were used as gags for 
scolding women —consisting of iron bands round the head with 
an iron tongue to project into the mouth. I tried one of them on 
in order to realize more sensibly the progress of civilization. 
Women were actually chained at the church doors with their heads 
encased in these horrid instruments. This was done under both 
English and Scotch law, and the practice in England did not cease 
entirely till about 1700. Two “ Thumbikins” also hang up in John 
Knox’s house. The thumbs by these were screwed tight and the 
victim stretched up and even hung up by his two thumbs, putting 
an agonizing strain upon the tendons of the wrists and arms and 
racking the joints. Also an iron band made to fit round the bodies 
of martyrs at the stake. It fastened behind, and at each side were 
gyves to fit round the wrists and make fast the hands and arms. 
These instruments for punishing heretics are relics of popery in 
Scotland fitly preserved in Knox’s house, and they make us under- 
stand the nature of the warfare he waged against prelacy and 
popery and his denunciation of the Babylonian woe which Mary 
Stuart but for him would have brought back upon Scotland. The 
windows of the house are shown from which he used to harangue the 
people in the streets who thronged to catch his words. His preach- 
ing, whether in kirk or to the street, was decidedly sensational, and 
he was the only man whom Mary Stuart never befooled by her 
feminine arts and charms. Randolph, the English ambassador, 
wrote to Cecil, “ Where your honor exhorteth us to stoutness, I 
assure you that the voice of one man is able in an hour to put 
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more life in us than six hundred trumpets continually blustering in 
our ears.” 


Masor ANDRE’S Statue, in Westminster Abbey, is an object 
of special interest. In the marble field under it the sculptor has 
wrought the scene of Andre petitioning Washington for a commu- 
tation of sentence,—to be shot instead of hung. Washington 
stands in the front, with his staff near him. You observe a little 
ring around Washington’s neck. His head has been twice broken 
off, and the ring shows the seam of its resetting. The beheading 
is a manifestation of British indignation for Andre’s execution. 
It was certainly a very hard case, — but much harder was that of 
the young, gallant, and accomplished Nathan Ilale, taken as a 
spy within the British lines, and not only hung, but denied the 
use of a Bible, and treated with insult and ribaldry. There is no 
monument to Hale that we know of; but a more beautiful and 
touching instance of cheerful self-immolation for a great cause 
cannot be found. Andre’s case cannot compare with it. He was 
ambitious, and sought glory. Hale gave himself to the cause of 
his country and mankind. His words were, as he went to the 
gallows tree, “‘I only regret that I have but one life to lose for 
my country.” His story is affectingly told in a lecture by George 
W. Greene, entitled ‘* Martyrs of the Revolution,’ embodied in a 
volume of historical sketches, which that gentleman published a 
few years ago, depicting very graphically the spirit of our revolu- 
tionary times. 


Two Wonpvrers. “TI have lately seen two wonders,’ writes 
Luther, when some of his friends were despairing of the cause of 
God: ‘ first, as I looked out of the window, I saw the stars in the 
heavens, and the entire beautiful vault which God has raised; yet 
the heavens fell not, and the vault still stands firm. Now, some 
would be glad to find the pillars that sustain it, and grasp and feel 
them. The other was, I saw great thick clouds hanging above us, 
with such weight that they might be compared to a great sea; and 
yet I saw no ground on which they rested, and no vessel wherein 
they were contained; yet they did not fall upon us, but saluted us 
with a harsh look, and fled away. As they pass away a rainbow 
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shines on the ground and on our roof. All things are in the hands 
of God, who can cover the sky with clouds and brighten it again 
in a moment.’ 


VOLTAIRE AND Strauss seem to differ. Voltaire said if there 
was no God it would be necessary to make one. The people would 
have one, notwithstanding the philosophers. Strauss, in his latest 
work, “* The Old Faith and the New,’’ does not seem to see the 
necessity. ‘‘ He touches and dissolves,’’ says his reviewer in 
‘“‘The Index,’’ “one after another the beliefs in Christ and im- 
mortality.’’ He only believes in this life and this material uni- 
verse, and thinks one should be content to be virtuous for the 
sake of virtue. Neither he nor his co-religionists seem to be 
aware that ‘to be virtuous for the sake of virtue’’ is very easy 
under the inspiration of faith in an endless life, and the conscious- 
ness of Divine presence and indwelling, — impossible without God 
and when wrapped up in one’s own self-hood. 


Dreams. Somebody has broached a new theory about dreams. 
We only dream when going to sleep or waking up, — that is, the 
border land between asleep and awake is the land of dreams. 
Not so, we say. Every man has two brains, —the cerebrum or 
voluntary brain, and the cerebellum or involuntary. The former 
sleeps, the latter never. When the former is quiescent, the lat- 
ter works according to its own sweet will, and according to the 
treasure-house of your experience and memory unrolls a world 
of fairies or a world of hobgoblins. If you eat too much, or 
if you live an inverted life, very likely you will dream of stand- 
ing on your head. If your aspirations are pure and ethereal, 
very likely you may fly heavenward when your involuntary brain 
has you in sole charge. 

There is, however, a border land between asleep and awake, 
when the will is quiescent and the spontaneous mind is in full 
play, and you can watch the process of your own intellectual ma- 
chinery, or be, as it were, a spectator of your inner man. Then 
the best thoughts come to us. Whole trains of thought stream 
forth of themselves,— better than you can study out, because 
your painful self is not in them. Flashes of truth come like 
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nimble lightnings. Such hours, however, never come to lazy peo- 
ple. You must previously think and study and treasure up, and 
have the matter in you all ready. And then the spontaneous 
brain, in such quiescent hours, and when your voluntary machin- 
ery is all still, will fuse this matter, and draw it forth sometimes in 
better shapes than you could. And so many a time the hard stu- 
dent at night has given over his problem without solving it, but 
when first awake in the morning it has solved itself, — or, rather, 
the Divine Power, working through our involuntary machinery, 
has done for us what we could not do by beating our voluntary 
brain from night till morning. Ministers would often find that 
better sermons come in this way than any of their own sheer 
manufacture. 


DownwarpD Steps,— dissolving one’s faith in Christ, God, and 
immortality. One step follows the next with the same necessity 
that water runs down hill. In Christ the Divine Personality and 
Fatherhood are full, refulgent, and tender, and they can never be 
lost. Out of Christ they become blurred, fade off into abstract 
terms, and finally represent an unknown and unknowable force. 
Then, the Divine Personality being lost, the human personality 
goes with it. Man is the product of material forces, and dissolves 
back into matter at the touch of death. Again and again we have 
seen these downward steps taken, as if one followed another with 
the necessity of fate. The other great religions — especially the 
Persian, the Jewish, and the Mohammedan — preserve the Divine 
Personality only as they have some conception and acknowledg- 
ment of the Logos, of which the Christ is supremely the imper- 
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“MADE PERFECT IN ONE.” 
A SERMON. BY REV. A. M. KNAPP. 


I suppose none of us need to be told that there is great popular 
ignorance, or at any rate a decided mistiness of thought, even 
among ourselves, as to the meaning of the word “ Unitarianism,” 
what it stands for, and of what ideas it is the representative. 

This might be explained in some degree by the fact which has 
been so often insisted upon, that Unitarianism is a principle rather 
than a dogma, a tendency of thought more than a fixed body of 
thought, and therefore not susceptible of precise definition. But 
the difficulty lies even deeper than this: it lies in the fact that the 
name in the popular mind is no longer a distinctive one, — is no 
longer sharply defined as over against an opposite, no longer ex- 
presses a real and living antagonism, no longer has aught to em- 
phasize it, or to enable it to show manifest cause for its existence. 
The whole story is summed up in the fact that its old literal an- 
tagonist is dead. 

Fifty years ago the Unitarian pulpits resounded with arguments 
and protests against the doctrine of the Trinity. The Unitarian 
literature dwelt mainly upon the proofs, from Scripture and reason, 
of the unity of the Godhead, as opposed to the strict statements 
of the Athanasian Creed. No one then was ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the word “ Unitarian.’”’ It carried its meaning on its face. 
It had a real and well-known antagonist. It had a plain cause for 
existence. It had a real life to live. It was always uttered with 
an emphasis. But emphasis depends on antagonism, and when an- 
tagonism ceases, emphasis dies away. ‘The antagonist of Uni- 
tarianism has disappeared, is practically dead. Hence the loss of 
meaning and expression in the word. 

Its opponent, I say, is dead. Not that I would assume that 
the speculative doctrine of the Trinity is defunct, or that the con- 
troversy has lost its charm for students and philosophers, or that 
the name is not still the leading watchword upon the banners of a 
vast majority of churches, — but as a practical, vital issue, entering 
into the lives and thoughts of the great body of Christians, it has 
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ceased to be of real or commanding interest. Or where it still 
retains its hold upon the thought, it has, in a great degree, ceased 
to be distinguishable from the original idea of Unitarianism. Ana- 
lyze now the doctrine of the Trinity, as held by the intelligent 
minds in the various Evangelical churches, and you will find that 
a large majority hold to a mere modal Trinity, speaking of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit as three forms or modes of 
the manifestation of the Deity,— a doctrine which few Unitarians 
would deny or care to dispute, and which is in no way inconsistent 
with the proper Unity of the Godhead. But the metaphysical 
subtleties of the old doctrine, as expressed and elaborated in the 
Athanasian Creed, are rarely advanced, — have no real hold upon 
the mind of the age, upon the American mind least of all, and 
are now seldom heard in controversy. On the old dogmatic 
ground, there is plainly no living issue; no tangible opponent to 
give emphasis to the word “ Unitarian.”’ 

We may say then, in a popular phrase of the day, that Unitari- 
anism needs to take “a new departure,’’ — not as a confession of 
weakness or defeat, but rather as a declaration of strength and 
triumph. It having become idle to emphasize the word any longer 
as a protest against an adversary who no longer exists, it must 
show cause for its continued use as a distinctive party name at all. 
Tt must live a new life, enter upon a new protest, be opposed to a 
new, fresh, living antagonist, in order to hold a vital meaning, or 
to be emphasized in the religious thought of the world. 

It would be a thousand pities to give up the name. For taking 

_it out of the narrow, dogmatic realm, into the broad field of mod- 
ern speculation, it represents the noblest thought of the time. It 
stands in theology for the same grand idea which is the last word 
of science. Modern science is repeating with emphasis and fervor 
the word “* Unitarian ” as expressive of the most wonderful discovery 
that has ever been achieved in nature’s realm. The doctrine of 
the correlation of forces, now firmly established, shows the abso- 
lute identity of all the forces at work in the world, and throughout 
the whole reach of the starry universe. All of them, light, heat, 
electricity, nervous and mental action, are shown to be only vari- 
ous forms of one force, each convertible into the others. Unity, 
in a more wonderous sense than ever before dreamed, is now the 
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watchword of scientific thought. Shall it be given up in the 
higher realm? No! The word which announces “ ‘The One”? is 
not to be abandoned in theology. It is to be the last word also in 
the religious thought of man, the great utterance of the concep- 
tion by which the mind of man seeks to grasp the highest thought 
of God, the word wiich shall announce, in no dogmatic sense, but 
in the broad light of knowledge and love, that “* God is one, and 
his name one,’”’ “* One God and Father of all, who is above all 
and through all and in us all.” 

Treasuring the name, then, as expressing the highest reach of 
all religious thought and aspiration, we look about us for an antag- 
onistic idea to give.the name its present emphasis, and to indicate 
its present meaning and place in the strife of the religious world. 
We have not far to seek. We find a real and formidable op- 
ponent of the great principle of unity; not in the theological 
dogma of the Trinity, but in the practical dualism which now 
sways the life and thought of man, — that dualism which puts 
asunder arbitrarily things which God has joined together, which 
puts over against each other nature and the supernatural, this 
world and the world to come, time and eternity, heaven and hell, 
God and man, the human and the divine ; that dualism which, more 
than the Trinity or the whole scheme of salvation connected with 
it, has been supremely powerful in the world to keep religion apart 
from life, and man unconscious of God. 

Here is the real ground for the theological and moral strife of 
to-day. Here is the real issue, not between the dogmas of Unity 
and Trinity, but between the principles of Unity and Dualism. 
Our antagonist here is no metaphysical puzzle, but an actual re- 
ality. It comes not from the region of fancy and speculation, but 
is closely interwoven with all daily experience, and exercises a 
controlling influence on every thought and deed. To oppose it, 
Unitarianism must be no longer a mere theological dogma, but a 
far-reaching principle ; no longer declaring simply the abstract 
unity of the Godhead, but also the grand unity of the forces which 
enter into human life. It is to proclaim the oneness of things which 
have been held antagonistic, separate, or irreconcilable. It is to 
break down every middle wall of partition, and make all life one. 
Echoing the voice of the student of science, it is to announce and 
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maintain the identity of what seem opposing forces ; to emphasize 
the great affirmations that the realm of nature and the realm of 
the supernatural are one realm, that this world and the next are 
governed by the same eternal and immutable laws, that the chil- 
dren of men are the children of God, that the divine and the hu- 
man are one. 

And here we have an antagonist, indeed, to give our name its 
emphasis, and fill it with meaning. The contest against the 
Trinity, bristling and sharp as it was, was a trifle compared to the 
contest with the Dualism which fills the world. The Trinity was 
merely part of a theological scheme, vulnerable in many points. 
But Dualism has unconsciously become ingrained in the religious 
thought of Christendom, is the real stronghold of every theological 
error which has ever gained credence therein, underlying even 
the doctrine of the Trinity itself. For ‘if it were not for the as- 
sumed separation of this life from the next, of time from eternity, 
of the human from the divine, there would be no need of the ex- 
pedient to bridge over the gulfs, —an expedient in which lies the 
sole efficacy of the Trinity and of the whole scheme connected. 
with it. There is no computing the extent of the mischief and 
error which the influence of Dualism has wrought. It was plainly 
no chance which in popular language has made the deuce to be the 
vulgar name for the Devil. The deuce — the idea of the two— is 
the real devil which has long held sway to perplex and mystify the 
religious speculations of man. 

Let, then, the genius of Unitarianism — in its larger sense the 
principle of oneness — be pitted henceforth against this real and 
mighty antagonist, and it will not lack for emphasis, nor fail to 
bear its grand meaning upon its face. Let it oppose itself to 
Dualism, and a triumph is in store for it mightier far than that 
which it has so silently achieved over the dogma of the Trinity. 
It will be its last conflict. First uttering its protest against the 
Polytheism of the past, then fighting its more obstinate battle with 
the Trinity, the final ordeal comes; the reduction of the last for- 
tress of the enemy remains to be accomplished, the real divine 
unity is to be proclaimed, the eternal union is to be completed, the 
two made one before the world can realize in all its breadth and 
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depth and grandeur the royal significance of the ancient word, 
‘“‘The Lord our God is one, and his name one.” 

The forms under which Dualism appears, the various questions 
of life and religion into which it enters, are almost numberless. 
Some of them have been already mentioned. Others, more or 
less prominent, are the separations assumed or the gulfs fixed be- 
tween heaven and hell, form and spirit, body and soul, the mate- 
rial and spiritual, the infinite and the finite, the sacred and the com- 
mon. ‘These are enough to show us how intimately false antago- 
nisms enter into our lives, and how much the affirmation of a 
principle of unity is needed. 

But the efficacy of such a principle can be perhaps most vividly 
set forth, by observing the effect of its establishment upon the old 
familiar dogmas which still retain an obstinate hold on the popular 
mind. ‘Take, for instance, the orthodox doctrine of everlasting 
punishment. The old Unitarian method of approaching and refut- 
ing that dogma was by appealing to the love and goodness of 
God, by submitting. that it is inconsistent with his character to 
doom the souls of any of his children to eternal torture. But the 
true refutation is upon another and deeper ground than this. The 
foundation of the terrible dogma rests upon a form of dualism, 
upon the monstrous assumption which separates this world from 
the next, which gives to the accident of death the power of chang- 
ing the whole spiritual constitution of our nature, which assigns to 
the future life, not only different conditions, but different laws 
from those which prevail here, which changes the whole mode of 
dealing with the human soul, which fixes a deep gulf between the 
two worlds, as if they were ruled by different beings and upon 
contradictory principles. Only upon this ground of pure assump- 
tion could orthodoxy declare or maintain for a moment a doctrine 
which, if it had to do only with this world, would be scouted at as 
impious. 

Now, true Unitarianism, having regard only to the grand princi- 
ple of oneness, refutes the dogma by attacking the dualism upon 
‘ which it rests, by declaring that there is and can be no such gulf 
between this world and the next, that both worlds are one, that all 
life is one continuous whole. It refutes the dogma by abolishing 
the grave, by “‘ running all the lines of moral and spiritual experi- 
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ence straight through it,’ and giving men the one assurance for 
which alone there is any ground of faith, that in the next world 
as in this the same eternal laws will go on rewarding like with 
like, the same unchanging principle of retribution weaving its end- 
less web of consequences. In the calm consciousness of this 
grand truth that all life is one, governed by the same laws and 
shaped by the same principles of love and justice and right, the 
true Unitarian need not engage in any angry, empty controversy 
about hell and heaven, everlasting torment and eternal bliss. He 
needs simply to stand on the firm ground of the unity of this 
world and the next, and knowing well how, through kindly minis- 
tering to others’ needs, and sympathy for others’ woes, through 
earnest help to all in poverty, distress, and wretchedness, heaven 
has come to his soul here ; knowing well how, through folly and sin, 
hell has darkened his life and thought here, — he knows better than 
any one can tell him what heaven and hell hereafter must be. He 
needs no theological fiction held up before him to persuade or 
terrify, and if any angry opponent doom him to hell, and describe 
the tortures of the damned to which he will be summoned for his 
heresies, he will gladly and joyously accept his fate, and say, “ If 
there be such a hell as you describe, then there is the place for 
me, there is the place for every consistent Unitarian, down there, 
helping his brothers up. If heaven be as you describe it, then in 
hell is the only future field for the exercise of those loving and 
helpful sympathies in which, and in which alone, I have found 
my heaven upon earth.” 

Or take another point in controversy, the question of miracles, 
about which there is so much dispute and bitterness. The popular 
Orthodox theory of miracles is based upon the dualism assumed 
between the realm of nature and the realm of the supernatural. 
One is put over against the other. A miracle is said to be 
wrought when the power which reigns in the realm of the super- 
natural interferes with and displaces or overturns the power which 
reigns in the realm of nature or law. True Unitarianism affirms 
but one power, but one realm. It tells us that we cannot get be- 
yond nature, any more than we can get beyond the realm of the 
supernatural. All nature is a wonder, and all its wonders and the 
Jaws under which they are wrought, man has not yet fathomed. 
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The Unitarian does not deny the miracles. He affirms the one 
great and all-including miracle. 

So too with the wrangle in regard to the nature of Christ. The 
popular theory looks upon that nature as double. It speaks of its 
two sides, the human and the divine. Now this has been one of 
the most convenient and insidious forms of dualism that has ever 
existed. It has given its advocates a short and easy method of set- 
tling every difficulty which arises in reference to the history of 
Jesus. When anything in the record is brought forward as out of 
the course of ordinary humanity, it has been referred to his divin- 
ity ; and when any intimation is given which would contradict the 
theory of his givinity, it is at once set down as belonging only to 
his human side. This has even gone so far that the passage where 
he distinctly disclaims omniscience, saying, ‘* Of that day and hour 
knoweth no one, but the Father only,’’ has been interpreted by as- 
suming him to mean that, though he did not know it as a man, yet 
he did know it as God. Or, in other, words the dualism has been 
maintained at the expense of making Jesus guilty of the worst 
prevarication. 

Now Unitarianism, with its great principle of oneness, declares 
in its highest sense the perfect simplicity of Christ’s nature. Ris- 
ing above all belittling dispute in the matter, it denies neither of 
the positions of the popular orthodoxy, denies neither the divine 
nor the human nature of Christ; but it makes the great affirma- 
tion, that both are one, that they are not two distinct natures, but 
that they are essentially and indistinguishably one, that Christ was 
divine in virtue of being so thoroughly and so magnificently hu- 
man, and in virtue of that alone; that he was Son of man because 
he was the Son of God. His humanity gave him his divinity, and 
his divinity was humanity. There was but one nature in Christ ; 
in simplicity he stands the king. 

Finally we are brought by this view of Christ’s nature to apply 
the magic of the word * Unity ’’ to the last question of all, to the 
interrogation of our own nature, of our own relation to God. We 
are to subject to its test the crucial dogma of the popular theology, 
the dogma of the Atonement, for in that this relation is involved. 

The doctrine of the Atonement rests upon the dualism, by which 
man is represented as separate from God, or God from man. Its 
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central thought is, “‘ God up there, man down here. How can the 
gulf be spanned? Who will carry us across or bring God to us ? 
Who will make us near to him or him near and dear to us? What 
shall be our medium of reconciliation ?”’ 

Now, once grant the existence of the gulf here assumed be- 
tween the human and the divine, and we must confess that we 
know of no better mode of bridging it than the modern Orthodox 
doctrine of the Atonement, shorn as it now is of many of its old 
repulsive features. If we must have an expedient for safe transit 
or communication, that is surely the most ingenious and the most 
perfect that the wit of man has ever devised. 

But we deny the existence of the gulf, the need of any expedi- 
ent for bridging it. True to the grand idea of Unity, we affirm 
that instead of a chasm between the human and the divine there 
is a connection so close as to be indissoluble. It is not God up 
there and man down here, but God and man here together, God’s 
heart here yearning and man’s spirit here repenting. God here 
ever going forth to meet the home returning soul until the two are 
one in consciousness and in life, as they have ever been in nature 
and in reality. The natural At-one-ment supersedes all necessity 
of any artificial Atonement. 

This is the last and crowning affirmation of Unitarianism, on 
which it must logically take its stand. Starting with the asser- 
tion of the simple unity of the Godhead, it arrives at last at the 
assertion of the wonderous unity of God and man, of the Father 
and all his children. The Lord our God is one, and his name one. 
Its last and holiest word is its glorious faith that each human soul 
shall yet say from out the depths of its divine consciousness, “ I 
and my Father are one.’’ Thus shall it echo the voice, and teach 
the spirit of Christ. Thus shall it go on in its glorious mission 
proclaiming and heralding the day when, its great truth estab- 
lished, the longing prayer of the Master’s heart shall be fulfilled, 
the prayer which came from his very soul, “ that all may be one ; 
as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they may be made 
perfect in one.”’ 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE PASTORAL OFFICE AND ITS DUTIES. 


In one of the conspicuous societies in Boston there has recently 
been an earnest discussion between the pastor and the congrega- 
tion, upon the question how much shall be expected of the minis- 
ter beyond his pulpit services. The publicity which they have 
themselves given to their affairs relieves us from any feeling of in- 
delicacy in referring to this society, though we do it only because 
it affords an illustration of a tendency in the modern ideas of the 
ministerial functions, which it seems to us very important to con- 
sider. 

The circumstances of the case referred to, so far as we care to 
take notice of them, are briefly these. The pastor requested of 
his society that they should appoint an associate, on the ground 
that it was impossible for him to perform all the duties of the min- 
ister of so large a congregation, and he asked also for a vacation, 
because already his health was broken by his excess of labor. 
This proposition led some of the congregation to utter complaints 
as to what they regarded as neglect of duty on the part of the 
pastor. They admitted that he had worked hard; but avowed 
that the most exhausting portion of his labor had been wholly out- 
side of their service, in remunerative lecture-giving ; and that the 
usually expected pastoral offices they had looked for and longed 
for in vain. From the facts which were alleged it would seem 
that this is perhaps an extreme instance, of a departure from the 
old New England idea of a minister’s duties to his parish, which 
departure has, however, become sufficiently common to make it a 
subject for serious discussion. 

The old New England standard was that the minister, besides 
preaching on Sunday, should be the near personal friend of every 
member of his parish. He should visit socially from house to 
house. Especially in times of sickness or trial, he should be con- 
stant in his attentions, and be the one on whom every one could 
rely for sympathy and help. He should be the embodiment of 
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the united influence of the society in ecclesiastical affairs. He 
should be prominent in all that pertained to the educational and 
moral interests of the community. It cannot be doubted, by any 
who have studied the history of New England, that this idea, 
carried out as it so generally was, by the clergy of the first two 
centuries, was vastly effective for good, and gave to the clergy 
and the church an immense influence. The ties of confidence 
woven between the pastor and people by their personal relation- 
ship contributed largely to this influence, giving to the preaching 
a power which alone it could not have secured. Through a large 
portion of New England this system still prevails, and we can 
bring to mind now, several instances which are worthy of being 
compared with the most notable illustrations of beneficent influ- 
ence in the whole annals of the New England pulpit. 

Let us picture by contrast the other idea, to which the case 
which has suggested these remarks reminds us that we are tend- 
ing, at least in some of the more conspicuous societies. The min- 
ister is chosen for his reputation and his pulpit yifts, and feels that 
his work is done if he can attract from Sunday to Sunday a 
crowded audience to hear his discourses. He feels that it is no 
wrong to give his name to the agent of the Lyceum Bureau, and 
to occupy a large portion of the week in repeating a lecture, going 
for the purpose from city to city all over the country; and if he 
does reap for himself a rich pecuniary reward and a gratifying 
fame, he reasons that the parish gains also, inasmuch as the repu- 
tation he secures abroad brings to them an accession of strangers 
to fill their aisles and increase the prominence of the church. 
Probably many persons attached to such societies have acquiesced 
in this without much thought, or have taken for granted that it is 
inevitable ; they have assumed that, just as, in compensation for 
their tall brown-stone fronts and the stately grandeur of their city 
dwellings, they must give up the fresh air and the fields of their 
country home, and let their wives lose their health-mounting the 
long flights of stairs,— so in the church, for the sake of having the 
famous and brilliant preacher such as the highest salary can com- 
mand, they must expect to forego for themselves and their chil- 
dren all that which we have already briefly pictured in the way of 
pastoral service, and which doubtless often comes up to them with 
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something of the same vague longing-with which they sigh for 
some of the other advantages of their humbler condition. 

Now the question is, ought this to be regarded as inevitable ? 
and must the people of our largest and most influential societies 
relinquish the privilege and the benefit of the pastoral relation 
very much in proportion as their minister has popular gifts which 
make him generally attractive ? 

On the one hand, it is obvious that the minister of a large city 
congregation, with the great demands on him for pulpit excellence, 
cannot have time for that amount of social visiting which many 
pastors in the smaller parishes find so profitable. The competition 
of the press and the lecture-room have created a standard of re- 
quirement for the preacher so much beyond what existed fifty or 
one hundred years ago, that he needs more time for study or 
preparation, and he must take it, or fall behind. And probably 
he must take some of it out of the time once given to parish calls. 
Moreover at the best, the work of such a parish, if properly done, 
is so great that, as we shall presently take occasion to say, we do 
not think it unreasonable on the part of the minister to ask, as in 
the case we have referred to, for some kind of assistance. But 
there are other ways of establishing the helpful, intimate relation 
between pastor and people, besides visiting from house to house ; 
ways which can be employed without excessive consumption of 
time. One social meeting in the church parlor will give the min- 
ister opportunity for pleasant intercourse with as many of his 
people as he would meet in twenty calls. An evening occasion- 
ally with the teachers of the Sunday-school creates between him 
and the most active helpers of his church a bond of union which 
he can hardly estimate too highly. And in the various activities 
of a well-organized Christian church, there are opportunities for 
meeting all classes and ages of the congregation, under circum- 
stances where a common interest in some earnest work gives the 
best of stimulus to a mutual acquaintance and regard. We could 
easily point to instances which show how possible it is for a minis- 
ter even in the largest parish, and with the most varied and exact- 
ing demands, to cultivate, in such ways as we have described, the 
true pastoral relation with his people, with very little of parish 
calling except in cases of sickness and sorrow. 
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It may be said, however, that this depends very much on the 
aptitude of the man. Some who are good preachers have not the 
faculty for this kind of service. This we must allow; but we 
think that the only essential quality, after all, is a simple show on 
the part of the minister of genuine interest in the members of his 
society and their welfare, and that attempts which may appear to 
himself very unsatisfactory often avail more than he can believe. 
How many young people there are in every society in the exciting 
period of awakening thought, to whom a few words from their own 
minister would be of incalculable value in giving a guidance to 
their purposes and convictions ! 

When we think of the possibilities of influence in such ways as 
these, we cannot assent to any such change in the idea of the min- 
isterial office as shall cut off from it the functions implied in the 
name of pastor. And these functiong include not only helpful 
relations with the members of the society as individuals, but a care 
of the collective influence of the society as an organization. This 
influence ought to be great, very much in proportion to the aggre- 
gate wealth and culture and number of the congregation. Or if 
we must make large allowance for the fact that the circumstances 
and the habits of those who compose some of our largest and 
wealthiest societies prevent the possibility of that measure of as- 
sociated action which is easily cultivated in smaller country so- 
cieties, there is still such a grand possibility of influence and 
service in the pastoral charge of one of these conspicuous societies 
that it may well satisfy the highest aspirations of the ablest and 
strongest man,—and certainly it can offer opportunity for all 
his time and strength. And now to return to the discussion in 
the parish referred to. It involves two points: first, whether one 
minister can do all that is required; second, whether he has a right 
while any possibility of service in his own parish remains unat- 
tended to, to undertake other, extraneous duties. 

I. Can one minister do all? It is safe to answer,no! The 
possibilities are limitless, and after he has done all he can, there 
is still ample room for more. Probably nowhere in the world is 
so much required of a minister as in some denominations in Amer- 
ica and England. Nowhere else is a man expected to preach 
two or three times each Sunday and do all the other work besides, 
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In Geneva and in the National Protestant Church of Paris there 
is a system of rotation, by which several ministers preach in turn, in 
several different churches, with a chance of making one discourse 
serve in them all. In the liberal church of Paris of which Mr. 
Coquerel is principal pastor, and which is no larger than the aver- 
age of the Unitarian societies in Boston, the work is divided be- 
tween Mr. Coquerel and two colleagues, each of whom receives 
the same salary as he, so that he only preaches on the average 
less than two sermons a month. Any one who is familiar with 
their work can testify that the three pastors have no idle time, 
and perhaps the opportunity of elaborating the two sermons makes 
them avail more than the six or eight that might have been pressed 
out of each of them in some of the churches of New England. 

Whether in our parishes it is desirable to adopt some such 
method for supplementing the minister’s work or affording him 
relief, depends on whether, in any given case, the lack of com- 
pleteness in the work (for we assume that it is never so fully done 
that there is not room for more) is outweighed by the considera- 
tion of cost or by the chances of disturbing the harmony and unity 
of the work. 

II. On the second question, — namely, whether the minister has 
a right to undertake other kind of work while his own parish 
duties are not yet completely done, — perhaps our notions may ap- 
pear too severe; but this is the point on which we have been 
specially moved to speak in entering upon this subject. We wish 
to enter an earnest protest against the example which has been set 
by some of the most eminent preachers in several denominations, 
of making the great work to which they have professed to con- 
secrate theniselves almost secondary to other work in which they 
find emolument and renown. When a preacher accepts in- 
vitations to lecture before a great round of lyceums — often 
making a single lecture suffice for them all, and receiving for his 
lecturing tour nearly as much as his whole salary as minister — it 
can hardly be but that his parish will have only his divided inter- 
est. The fascination of popular applause and the wearying ex- 
citement of such an experience, are not wholesome conditions for 
hearty work in the comparatively quiet round at home. It is ex- 
hausting without being intellectually or spiritually edifying. One 
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of the laymen in the discussion to which we have referred used 
this somewhat blunt comparison. He said when his Irishman, 
whom he hired by the day, worked listlessly his exact ten hours, 
and then the moment the clock struck six sprang eagerly away to 
do work by the job in other people’s gardens all the long twilight 
and again all the summer morning, coming to him with his ener- 
gies already half spent, he feels that somehow or other he is being 
defrauded. 

But the ethics of the question we do not care to discuss. Our 
ground of complaint 4s the disparagement such a course casts 
upon the ministerial profession. The minister who will thus 
give himself to outside service shows that he does not regard 
his own pulpit and his pastoral office “his joy and his throne.” 
We are jealous for the dignity and the sacredness and the op- 
portunity of the office of the Christian: minister — and we wish to 
keep it on the high basis which has given to it its power. We 
dread the effect upon it of all these brilliant illustrations of how it 
may be made a convenient standing-place for other opportunities, 
and how, if poorly paid for strictly professional service, the man 
of popular gifts may find rich incidental chances of emolument 
and reputation. 

We have just read in Mr. Frothingham’s Life of Theodore Par- 
ker an incident illustrative of precisely the opposite idea of the 
profession from that we have been criticising. At one time, when 
Mr. Parker was sick from overwork, “a company of friends 
planned for him a journey to Dublin, N.H., but as he sat at dinner 
on Sunday, the day before starting, a black woman, poor of 
course, came and asked him to attend the funeral of her child on 
Tuesday. He let the journey pass without hesitation, abandoned 
it and did as the suppliant desired.” Mr. Martineau has for years 
been obliged to decline honorable opportunities for public addresses 
on account of lack of strength, but to the very last of his pastorate 
he allowed no weariness to prevent him from taking the entire pas- 
toral charge of his own Sunday schocl. We would give more for 
the young men who would be attracted to the ministry by such an 
ideal of its requirements as these examples imply, than for those 
who would be drawn to it by the possibilities illustrated in the case 
of one who, along with the advantages of a conspicuous position, 
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may have been able to deliver a single lecture two hundred times 
at from fifty toa hundred dollars a night. We are as earnest as 
any that the salaries paid to ministers shall be sufficient to keep 
them from anxiety, but we believe harm is done when any are led 
to look upon it as a possibly lucrative profession. 

Having said thus much, we desire to explain that we have no 
contracted ideas of a minister’s sphere, such as would confine him 
to his own pulpit and lecture room. On the contrary, we wish him 
to make that sphere so large that it shall indeed be worthy of his 
fullest consecration. We regard the organized Christian church 
as properly the foremost agency in all that promotes the best in- 
terests of man and society, and the pastor, as the head of it, 
ought to lead and represent it in all the beneficent activities of 
the day. There is no movement, of education, of philanthropy, 
of reform, of political duty, in which he may not properly take a 
part, and just as prominent a part as his abilities shall accord him. 
Out of these will grow abundant opportunities for the exercise of 
all his gifts, and for gratifying all laudable desires for influence 
and all proper ambition. We are glad that so many of the orators 
on Decoration Day, now close at hand, are chosen from among the 
ministers ; we are glad to see our clergy conspicuous among the 
contributors to the helpful literature of the day ; we are glad to 
see them on the platform acting their part as citizens when any 
great public charity or reform or political emergency gives them 
occasion. Sometimes even it may be proper that such demands 
shall be met to the temporary neglect of the regular duties of the 
office. As when Starr King, in the time of peril to the republic, 
left his pulpit for a while and let his voice ring like a clarion up 
and down the land, and won the praise of having saved the State 
to the Union. Any present loss to the society was more than com- 
pensated to it by the proud satisfaction the members felt at having 
co-operated with him (through the sacrifice they made in relin- 
quishing him) in accomplishing a grand result. Doubtless some 
of those who go out on a lecturing career honestly think that they, 
too, help their parishes by the reputation they earn, since this at- 
tracts strangers to their church. But, so far as we have observed, 
the crowded aisles are a very imperfect test of the real prosperity 
or influence of a society. And the members of the society, 
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cordial as they may be in extending their hospitality, have their 
satisfaction in doing so lessened by knowing that a large propor- 
tion of those who come are drawn out of mere curiosity to hear 
one who has been advertised so much, or because they can thus 
hear for nothing, one whom their neighbors had to pay for hearing 
when he lectured at the lyceum. 

The substance of what we have tried to express is this, that the 
position of pastor of an influential society is one which may satisfy 
the highest ambition and give full opportunity to the ablest man 
for the exercise of all his powers ; that the legitimate work and in- 
fluence that may connect itself with the position is large and vari- 
ous, and offers scope for every kind of ability ; but that there is a 
line, which perhaps it is not possible absolutely to define, but 
which a delicate instinct can readily enough discern, which sepa- 
rates this legitimate work from what is not legitimate, and what 
cannot be engaged in without neglect of duty and without imply- 
ing a lack of full consecration to and respect for the office he 
holds. Let the community demand of the minister that he mag- 
nify his office, and let the ideas of this Christian ministry retain 


the high standard attached to it in the earlier days of New Eng- 
land. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


The following letters have been received in response to an 
inquiry as to what is being done in England for the higher edu- 
cation of woman. The writers are thoroughly conversant with 
the subject, and are personally active in all the movements that 
have been started for woman’s advancement. 


No. 32 Hiegusury Prace, Lonpon, March 28, 1874. 

It gives me great pleasure to try to tell you something about what 

is going on among us here in England for the higher education of 
women. I am not able to speak of attainments made. But I can 
truthfully report that the desire for better learning is growing daily 
stronger around us here, and new means are being taken to stimulate 
and to direct this desire. I would remark, at the outset, that our 
efforts of this sort in England are all based upon the assumption that 
the minds of women are not very different from those of men, and 
that the way to improve the education of girls is to introduce no new 
system, but simply to adapt to them and to their circumstances what- 
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ever is found most successful in the education of boys. This will 
explain why the modern schooling of girls is following hard upon the 
footsteps of the young men’s colleges, and is endeavoring to imitate 
all the improvements in teaching that have been, of late years, most 
vigorously made in our better class of boys’ schools. This will ac- 
count also for the change we are making in the subjects taught to 
girls. Since mathematics and the dead languages have been found 
by experience to be the most efficient to open the minds of boys, we 
are becoming convinced that they ought to be taught to the girls. 
Where we fall short of this, it is but from inability to carry out 
the whole of our plan. 

The Ladies’ College at Bedford Square and that at Harley Street 
(both of them in London) are the two oldest of the institutions I 
have to mention to you. They were established just twenty-five 
years ago. They are not commercial speculations, but are conducted 
by their own voluntary and zealous committees of management. They 
are supported in part by the fees of the pupils, — the deficiency being 
made up by private subscriptions. They are conducted on the day- 
school system, with arrangements made in an adjoining house for 
those pupils who live too far off to come backwards and forwards 
every day. The professors are many of them the same as those en- 
gaged in teaching the young men’s classes at University College and 
at King’s College. The Harley Street College is chiefly in a Church 
of England circle, while that at Bedford Square is supported by Uni- 
tarians and their friends, and is carefully adapted to all sects and par- 
ties. The difference in management between the two is, that, while 
at Harley Street the professors and the committee of managers are 
chiefly clergymen, and are one in feeling and interest, at Bedford 
Square the control is entirely in the hands of a distinct body of un- 
paid ladies, who engage the professors, transact the money business, 
take it upon themselves to sit in the rooms while the classes are going 
on, and keep their eye upon everything. These colleges are of course 
teaching Latin and mathematics throughout. They aim at teaching 
Greek also, but find it more difficult to get up a desire for the dead 
languages than for the living languages. There are one or two small 
scholarships belonging to these institutions, for which those who wish 
to enter the college may freely compete; and if they pass the pre- 
scribed examination they obtain admittance to the various classes, 
free of charge, for two or for three years. There is a similar institu- 
tion at Edinburgh. But my power of giving you information is pretty 
nearly limited to London and its neighborhood. 
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The usefulness of these ladies’ colleges may be best spoken of by 
pointing out the complete change they have worked in the private 
schools for young ladies in London and elsewhere. In imitation of 
these colleges, our schools now pretty generally adopt, among their 
elder pupils, the methods of making them put down notes, and write 
out abstracts of the lessons gone over, and afterwards send them 
through a word of mouth examination upon the sense and meaning 
of what they have learned. Added to which, most of our girls’ 
schools now offer to those outside the privilege of joining at pleasure 
any single courses of lessons they may choose to pay for, which is a 
great advantage to those too old to go to school again as pupils. 

Again, some six years ago University College, London, which 
stands in Gower Street, with its departments for arts’ students, medi- 
cal students, boys’ school, &c., threw open some rooms in the build- 
ing for the use of ladies’ classes, to be taught. by its own professors. 
This was a great step in the forward direction. The College has, 
during the fifty years of its existence, been doing good work among 
Dissenters and Jews, by placing within their reach the advantages of 
a classical education, which, until latterly, the older universities have 
denied to all who would not sign the Thirty-nine Articles, — and now 
it comes forward to give its countenance and its help to the instruc- 
tion of ladies. Of course there was some opposition made to this at 
first. It was said that it would be indecorous for the ladies to be 
taught under the same roof with the young men. But the College 
built a separate entrance for the ladies, and when the scheme was 
tried it was found that the ladies that came for instruction were of a 
sufficiently mature age to remove the objection. The teaching here 
aimed at, in such classes as have been established, is of exactly the 
same sort as is given to the young men in the other part of the build- 
ing. The lady pupils pay fees to the College, just as do the young 
men. And their diligence and earnestness to learn have been very 
gratifying to the professors. Besides these classes exclusively for 
ladies, there are also two or three mixed classes, of ladies and gentle- 
men taught together. The Hebrew professor, whose class is extremely 
limited in number, applied to the council of the College for permission 
to introduce into it a few ladies who wished to study under him. An- 
other professor or two have done the same thing under like circum- 
stances, and the experiment seems to succeed. 

These classes at University College may not be doing a great deal 
in point of the numbers they teach. But the influence of their exam- 
ple and authority may be seen in the fact that, in the suburbs of Lon- 

11 
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don, and in several provincial towns, associations have been formed 
for ladies’ instruction on this model. For instance, in Islington, where 
I live, a North London Ladies’ Educational Association was set on 
foot, four years ago, by two or three spirited ladies, who form their 
little committee, hire a public room, arrange with professors who have 
had experience in teaching young men’s classes to come down from 
London, and thus each year provide the neighborhood with about 
three courses of educational lectures for the winter months. The 
subjects they have chosen have been English history, French litera- 
ture (delivered in the French language), anatomy, German literature 
(in German), algebra, &c. The pupils are above the age for school. 
They are expected to read between the lectures according to the 
directions given them, to take notes while the lecture is going on 
(when the lecture is in French or German the notes are taken in that 
language), to write out the notes at home, and at the end of some of 
the courses they go through an examination upon the whole. For 
these lectures they pay fees which go into the common fund managed 
by the committee to defray expenses. 

Here again there are difficulties to contend with. You will easily 
understand that we have not yet taught the public, even among the 
best educated families, that it is necessary or desirable to spend as 
much upon their daughters’ education as they do upon that of their 
sons, and especially after school days are.all over. We are surround- 
ed by thriving and wealthy fathers, who think it their duty to take 
their daughters to the opera two or three times in the season, who yet 
look upon the two-guinea course of Educational Lectures as a new- 
fangled and unreasonable expense; and if the young lady will have 
this, she must pay for it out of her own pocket money. Hence it is 
difficult for our ladies’ committee to make arrangements with the best 
professors cheaply enough, and to get through the business without 
loss. Again, while some among the managers are desirous of push- 
ing the instruction into more studious subjects, it is but few pupils 
who can be found to pay for these. A class that is being formed for 
mathematics or Latin has sometimes to be given up because a suffi- 
cient number cannot be found to join it. And each winter’s session 
has to include one popular course in order that the extra tickets 
taken may bear part of the expense of those classes that do not pay 
enough. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which have of late 
years undertaken to send examiners into several of the larger towns 
in England to carry on local examinations of boys of high class at- 
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tainments, are now doing the same for girls. Local expenses are to 
be arranged for on the spot, a room to be hired; the authorities of 
the university are applied to to appoint a day, and the young people 
of the neighborhood from their various centres of study are then 
invited to enter the lists and to try for an honorary certificate of 
merit. This is rather a new thing among us, and promises to give 
an impulse to the education of girls in every neighborhood into which 
it enters. 

Cambridge University is doing much for the ladies. Its professors 
both teach classes in their own town, like the ladies’ classes at Uni- 
versity College, London, and they lay themselves open to engage- 
ments ‘to lecture to ladies in the provincial towns. They are also 
carrying on correspondence classes in mathematics and other sciences 
with ladies in the country who wish to study. These ladies send 
their names and the required fee, and receive each fortnight a packet 
of exercises and problems to work out, which they send up to Cam- 
bridge by post, and which are again returned to them corrected. 

Some friends to female education in London have collected funds 
and established Girton College, Cambridge, where ladies are boarded 
during term time on the model of the young men’s colleges in Cam- 
bridge, and where the instruction is given by the Cambridge profess- 
ors. This is too new for me to be able to give you any account of 
its usefulness or its practicability. But its advocates are very warm 
in its favor. 

We have besides all this a good deal of voluntary teaching of 
women, carried on by both ladies and gentlemen, who think the edu- 
cation of the world ought to be raised, and who try to get in the thin 
edge of the wedge and to effect their purpose by teaching the women 
of the humbler classes. Of this sort is our Working Women’s Col- 
lege, in London, where Latin and mathematics are studied in the 
evening hours. We have such evening classes in other parts of Lon- 
don, doing the same thing on a smaller scale quite unostentatiously. 
I could tell too of a British school in Farringdon Street, under the 
London School Board, where the girls pay two-pence a week, and are 
busy translating the Latin Delectus and saying their Latin verbs. 
Connected with two or three of our Unitarian Chapels we have 
classes for reading the Greek Testament, where, together with the 
boys and young men, their sisters learn, too, and get on as well as 
the rest. 

The result of all this work is that some of us old-fashioned ones 
begin to feel left behind, and are trying, though late, to pick up so 
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much as may set us on a par with the age. Two cases have come 
before me of governesses who have found a difficulty in obtaining sit- 
uations in the families of gentlefolks because they could not teach the 
beginnings of Latin. A large middle-class school for girls, near Lon- 
don, that was intended to take a position between the two-penny 
schools and the ladies’ schools, has been forced by the pressure of 
public requirement to teach Latin throughout its classes, when it did 
not set out with that intention. We still meet with lady mothers 
who, while procuring a good education for their daughters, are jeal- 
ously watching that they do not learn too much. But we trust that 
such prejudices are fast being dispersed, and we believe that, if we 
persevere steadily, the next generation of women will turn out to be 


very much more thoughtful minded and more capable beings than the 


last. I i 
remain yours, &c., Emity SHARPE. 


No. 33 Lapsroxe Roap, Notting Hitt, Lonpon. 


I am very glad to respond to your note, though I have not time to 
do what I should like. In an article which will appear, or which I 
hope has already appeared, in a book entitled the “ Education of 
American Girls,” I have pointed out the leading lines in which the 
movement for securing a higher education for women is going forward 
in this country, but Iam glad to have another opportunity for going 
over the ground, for I think we have much to learn from it, especially 
in the three points of thorough work, economy of time, and con- 
sideration for a well-balanced human development. 

Our high schools, colleges, and universities, for the most part, fol- 
low the plans adopted in the lower schools, — that is, they follow the 
system of class-drill upon definite lessons previously assigned. Here 
the higher education is modeling itself after the European univer- 
sity plan of allowing a choice of subjects and imparting instruction 
by means of lectures. 

By this system two difficulties are avoided, which, from my experi- 
ence both as a pupil and teacher, I had come to regard as very grave 
objections to our system of instruction. 

By our method of class-drill, or recitation, as we call it, great waste 
of time is imposed upon the better pupils, who, as a rule, have mas- 
tered the whole matter of the lesson before they come into the pres- 
ence of the teacher; on the other hand, the pupils of less ability are 
discouraged or rendered timid by the very public recognition of their 
inferiority. In the paper referred to, I pointed out the plan by which 
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these two difficulties are to a great degree obviated in the system now 
coming into use in this country. 

A general lecture is given to the whole class, and a second hour is 
set apart for especial instruction to those who have not succeeded in 
getting a complete grasp of the subject from the lecture. This not 
only supplies the deficiencies of the lecture system, but acts as a great 
spur to induce pupils to make their utmost exertions to accomplish 
the whole at the lecture hour, — that is, it cultivates the habit of con- 
centrated and forcible thinking. 

The plan of allowing a choice of studies of itself tends to produce 
thoroughness, for the things which we least like to do we do with least 
care. 

The English mind is disposed to thoroughness rather than versatil- 
ity, and both custom and a belief in its advantages incline them to 
concentrate their attention and interests upon a few subjects; or per- 
haps I might say, their slowness in generalizing, in getting at the 
central idea, precludes a very lively curiosity or quickness in finding 
interest in a new subject. 

English women are more definite and thorough in their knowledge, 
— that is, what they claim to know they know with greater accuracy 
than our women do, but, on the other hand, few of them have that 
general acquaintance with a wide range of subjects that characterizes 
so many of our best educated women, and which may in part be at- 
tributed to the fact that so many of our women have taught, or study 
with a view to teaching, and that we make the mistake in our schools 
of requiring our teacher to teach a great variety of subjects. In the 
same paper I have also pointed out that the higher education of 
women is moving in a strong and direct line towards the co-education 
of the sexes; but not so much by falling into the old lines of the edu- 
cation of men, as by founding upon the more modern and approved 
principles which men are glad to join them in promoting as a means 
of escape from the old trammels. It cannot be many years before 
women will be regularly admitted to some of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country, and it is not at all improbable that this re- 
sult may be reached at Queen’s College, Belfast, within a year. 
There is less prejudice against co-education in Ireland than in Eng- 
land, in consequence of the less feudal phase of feeling, aud doubtless 
also from the greater familiarity with and higher esteem for the 
peculiar phases of American life. 

London University has examinations for women which are as ex- 
tensive and severe as its B.A. examinations for men, and some 
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women, I believe, have passed them, but have not of course received 
the degree. 

But this manifest injustice cannot long continue, and many of the 
most influential members of the governing body have long been in 
favor of opening all the degrees to women. Within the past few 
months the subject is being especially considered. A petition is now 
being circulated among all the graduates of the university in favor of 
the extension of its honors to women, and I believe the matter is to 
come on for discussion some time in May. It is easier for London 
University to lead in this than for the other universities, from the 
fact that, being only an examining body, it does not have to consider 
the subject of co-education. 

A large number of the professors at Cambridge University, and not 
a few at Oxford, are in favor of university education for women; but 
doubtless few would think it wise to admit women to reside at those 
universities as they now are, and to make a just compromise the uni- 
versities are sending their instruction to the women either by lectures 
held in the various towns or by a system of correspondence. This 
allows the women to reside at home and at the same time have the ad- 
vantages of university instruction, while the especial advantages for- 
merly connected with universities, in the form of libraries, cabinets, 
and museums, are now found in almost every town. I have explained 
the system more fully in the paper referred to. 

To explain what I mean in giving preference to the English feeling 
and plans in respect to what I have called consideration for a well- 
balanced human development: in many respects the intellectual part 
of American education is better than that of English education. But 
in physical education, and in education in the “ humanities,” we are 
much behind them. 

In the paper previously referred to, and in another to be published 
in “ Scribner’s Monthly,” I have dwelt more fully than I can here 
upon the physical education, and I have only time for a word upon 
the “humanities.” In our girls’ boarding schools perhaps as a rule 
time enough is given to teaching the habits and amenities of refined 
social life, but I do not think this is the case at our public schools, or 
at our colleges, which have been founded according to the models for 
our boys’ schools and-colleges which are in this respect noticeably de- 
ficient. In England a university degree is a guarantee for gentle, 
manly manners and feeling, and so also is a career at the great pub- 
lic schools, and any intellectual training for girls which omitted this 
would not be satisfactory. Circumstances make this easy in England, 
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and make it very difficult in America, where children from all grades 
of wealth and social cultivation meet in the same schools. 

I am very glad that public attention is being drawn to the excessive 
work that our highly educated women do. When a man enters upon 
an intellectual occupation he gives up his handicraft. If a tailor be- 
comes a lawyer, he does not spend his day puzzling over cases and re- 
turn to his tailoring at evening, but this is just the sort of thing that 
most of our educated women do. Women engaged in the ordinary femi- 
nine pursuits work in their interrupted and various ways from seven 
o’clock in the morning till ten o’clock at night, and often without in- 
curring excessive fatigue, but when they do concentrated and severe 
work in study or teaching, for from six to nine hours in the day, they 
cannot fill up the rest of the space between seven o’clock and ten 
with the ordinary feminine occupations without over-fatigue, which is 
almost certain to induce permanent physical weakness or dangerous 
mental excitability. With the customs of society as they are in this 
country, there is not so much danger as among the corresponding 
classes in our own. Intellectual work is condensed into seven or eight 
hours at most, and the rest of the time is given to exercise and pleas- 
ant pastimes. It would be folly to educate women if education meant 
self-destruction. But it need not mean this, and will not mean it, 
when women combine and organize their work and admit machinery 
and the division of labor principle. 

This letter began at the moment I had finished reading yours, and 
consequently without any plan, and has, I am aware, grown very 
rambling, still I want to refer to another educational matter still more 
wide of the mark, —and that is, the advisability of opening Harvard 
University to women. I do it with hesitation, and yet all the more 
eagerly because, so far as I know, no one has represented my view. 
I need not say that I believe in the best possible education for women, 
and in the duty of society to provide them with the best possible ap- 
pliances for securing it; on the other hand, my acquaintance with the 
education of this country has pointed out to me a danger in the future 
of our education. The great uniformity of our plans has much to be 
said in its favor; on the other hand, it is the source of defects. We 
have too little opportunity of comparing the results of different sys- 
tems. Now, I have no doubt that there are some advantages in 
schools exclusively for boys, and again in schools exclusively for 
girls, — that is, that some things will be better done in boys’ schools 
than they can be done in mixed schools, and other things better done 
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in girls’ schools than they can be done in mixed schools; and now, as 
as a means to set a high standard in these specialties, I hope the best 
girls’ schools will keep their place as exclusively girls’ schools, and 
for the same reason I cannot help hoping Harvard will continue to be 
a university exclusively for men,—that is, I do not think the loss 
sustained by keeping women out of Harvard will be equal to the loss 
sustained by giving up the very high standard of masculine education 
which Harvard will be forced to maintain if it keeps its place against 
the popular tide; and if President Eliot had taken this ground, I 
think he would have carried more sympathy with him than he did. I 
anticipate excellent results from the competition that is likely to exist 
between the students at Harvard and the students at the Boston Uni- 
versity, — differing not only in the matter of the co-education of the 
sexes, but also in following the English university system and the 


continental university system. Many &, Dessr. 


LETTER FROM ITALY. 


In the May number of “‘ The Review” we published a letter in re- 
gard to a very interesting attempt to preach liberal Christianity in 
Italy, and we hardly need call attention to the following, which 
tells of the results thus far, and also gives a more complete under- 
standing of the theological position of Prof. Filopanti. The ad- 
dress presented to him, written by Prof. Sbarbaro, one of the 
most distinguished lecturers in Italy, is perhaps even more signifi- 
cant, —as indicating the prevalence among thinking Italians of 
essentially Unitarian views. We desire that as much as possible 
may be done to cultivate a sentiment of fellowship between these 
men and ourselves. Unless we are much deceived from our own 
observations in Italy, and from such indications as Prof. Bracci- 
forti communicates, there is in that country a great opportunity 
for liberal Christian effort. At some time we propose to give some 
reasons for such an opinion. Meantime we shall watch with great 
interest the progress of Prof. Filopanti, as affording a good test of 
its validity. The secular papers of Italy speak of him as by no 
means an eloquent orator, so that whatever success he may have 
will all the more prove the readiness to receive the truths he 
offers. 
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Dear Sir, and Brother, — Miran, April 28, 1874. 


My fond hopes of Filopanti’s preaching in Rome were disappointed 
only in this particular, — that he was not permitted to speak from the 
Capitol. The direct or indirect influence of the priests is still so 
strong, especially in Rome and Naples, that in both cities such a 
man of science, as Filopanti is, was not only prevented from speak- 
ing to the public in the open air, but even denied the use of the great 
University Hall for his conferences. Then he hired, in Rome, the 
ampitheatre called “ Corea,” formerly the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
and on Easter Sunday preached there, at about half-past four in the 
afternoon, to a very considerable audience, on the subject of “ Duty.” 
In the introductory part of his discourse the eminent astronomer 
spoke of the will of God as revealed in the immensity of space, and 
made modera science declare his glory and the heavens proclaim his 
handiwork. Passing then from the physical to the moral universe, 
he dwelt forcibly on the duty of free obedience to his will, as it is re- 
vealed to man’s conscience, above all through the teaching and self- 
devotion of Christ. After showing that true liberty rests on the 
foundation of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, 
he spoke of the duties of the citizens of a free country, and finally of 
those of the different members of a family, concluding by an impas- 
sioned appeal to fathers, mothers, husbands, children, to walk in the 
path of Christ, — obedience to God. 

The Roman newspaper “La Riforma,” which is the organ of our 
liberal party, or of what would be called in England “ His Majesty’s 
Opposition,” commenting on this discourse, says, among the rest, 
“ Filopanti, without making Christ dwindle into a graceful moralist, 
after the manner of Renan, or evaporate into a myth, after the man- 
ner of Strauss, does not understand his divinity in the popular ortho- 
dox sense of the Symbol of Nice, nor exalts him to identity with the 
Supreme Being. He assigns to the Founder of Christianity one 
primary place in the universe, sees in him the highest and most 
august personification of humanity, and like Channing hails in him 
the brighest image of God in creation.” 

The same newspaper reported also an address which was presented 
to Prof. Filopanti in Rome, as soon as he had finished his conference 
on “Duty.” The address was written by Prof. Sbarbaro, of the 
University of Modena. The following extracts will perhaps be in- 
teresting to your readers :— 


“In the strength of her religious sentiment the land of Washington 
recognizes her first and most solid bulwark against the dangers of des- 
12 
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potism: and all the peoples regenerated by the word of Luther are 
either free or becoming so more and more every day, because they are 
religious. The cry of all nations rising into true greatness is, and has 
ever been, ‘God and Liberty.’ 

“The Roman Catholic Church has sealed her doom when she pro- 
claimed the dogma of Papal Infallibility, and with sacrilegious audacity 
in the prevailing day of this nineteenth century conferred on a man the 
attribute of God. 

“Why then should we vainly strive to raise a corpse? Let us be 
thankful to the Papal Church for the educational mission fulfilled by her 
in barbarous ages when she sanctified the rising liberties of our Com- 
uni; but let us not waste time and care in endeavoring to recall to life 
a priestly authority which three centuries of lay progress have left dy- 
ing a lingering death behind. 

“ Interpreting and explaining to the Italian people, consistently with 
human reason and modern science, the person and work of Christ, you 
have taken up again, under the auspices of liberty, that immortal tradi- 
tion of national Christianity which despotism had interrupted three 
hundred years ago, and endeavored to expel forever from our country, 
with our great Socini; the doctrine of the simple Unity of God, which, 
banished from Italy, wandered to various parts of Europe, and especially 
to that heroic Poland, which, in the midst of universal intolerance, 
hospitably received the Fathers of modern Unitarianism,— that noble 
Unitarianism, which, according to Jefferson, is to become the religion of 
all the enlightened masses from the North to the South and from the 
East unto the West.” 


On the following Sunday, the 12th, Prof. Filopanti met with still 
greater success in Naples. Being refused the great Hall of the Uni- 
versity, he hired a theatre called del Fondo, which he was obliged to 
light modestly at his own expense. The theatre was so full of 
people, that,a great crowd could not gain admission, and patiently 
waited without. The subject of the conference was “The Great and 
Sacred Personality of Christ.” The Professor reviewed the differ- 
ent historical religions, showing the superiority of Christianity in its 
pure simplicity, as it was preached by Jesus of Nazareth and divinely 
exemplified in his life and death. He compared Strauss and Renan 
to people discussing the telegraph and electricity without believing in 
either. For the priestly interpretation of the Lord’s prayer he substi- 
tuted a rational one, developing Dante’s famous lines at the beginning 
of the eleventh Canto of Purgatory. The orator concluded his ser- 
mon, which was frequently interrupted by loud cheers, strongly urg- 
ing the impossibility of reconciling Popery with Liberty. “ Either 
Liberty must kill Popery,” said he, “or Popery must destroy Lib- 
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erty. The Church of God is not the Vatican. It is Humanity, and 
the Gates of the Vatican shall not prevail against Humanity.” 

On going out of the theatre, and seeing the multitude who had 
been waiting patiently outside to hear him, he repeated for them the 
substance of his sermon. 

On the following day, before leaving Naples, he sent me the follow- 
ing lines, in Italian : — 


Filopanti to Prof. Bracciforti: Narizs, April 13, 1874. 

Dear Brother,—1\ have just received your letter, and thank you for 
the information you have hastened to send to England and America. 

I certainly accept the greatest part of the ideas expressed in the elo- 
quent address which was presented to me in the Mausoleum of Augus- 
tus, in Rome, on Easter Sunday, the 5th of April. There were no signa- 
tures, but I am informed it was written by Prof. Sbarbaro. I met with 
a very good reception here, too, on Sunday last. Next Sunday I shall 
preach in Salerno; the following Sunday in Palermo. 


I subjoin the last note which I have received from Filopanti:— 


Dear Brother, — SALERNO, April 21, 1874. 

Thanks for your kind English correspondence. The papers of Rome 
and Naples have all spoken of my conferences with more or less favor, 
except the malignant and lying clerical papers. Here in Salerno there 


is no daily paper, but one is to issue to-morrow. I shall be here no 
more. 

By this time I have held four conferences here: one on “ Moses,” 
the Hall of the Marine School, Saturday night; one on “ Duty,” in the 
great public square, Sunday last; one on “Julius Caesar,” yesterday. 
This evening I shall hold a semi-public one on “Czsar,” and after it a 
public one in the open air, on the seashore, upon the principal heavenly 
bodies visible at that hour. Hitherto a very good reception everywhere- 
To-morrow evening 1 shall embark for Palermo. 


Who would have expected such glorious and promising tidings in 
these days of bigotry on one side and indifference on the other? 
Blessed be the name of God Almighty, and to him be. given all 
praise and glory forever and ever. 

I have sent the first number of “The Unitarian Review” to Fi! 
panti. Could you kindly send me another copy? 

I remain, with warmest gratitude to you and all who show us such 


Christian sympathy, dear sir, Faithfully yours, 


FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 





Review of Current Literature. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


“ Geschichte der indischen Religion,” a solid volume of three hun- 
dred and ten pages, is compiled by Dr. Paul Wurm of the Mission 
House in Basle, from the reports of missionaries, some of whom were 
his former pupils. It supplements and corrects many statements in 
other histories of the pagan world, has some new views of the origin 
of Brahmin doctrines, and new accounts of religious customs, espe- 
cially as connected with the worship of Siva and Krischna. The 
remarks about the Vedic hymns are instructive. The new spelling 
of Indian names is hardly justified, and some of the conclusions are 
hasty, — notably that on the origin of the Transmigration doctrine. 

And with this we may mention a small book, by Dr. C. B. Schleuter, 
on the metaphysics of Aristotle, in which he attempts to show the Stag- 
irite a borrower of Sanskrit lore (Aristoteles Metaphysik, eine Toch- 
ter der Sankhyalehre des Kapila). Numerous passages are cited 
from the Sankhya philosophy which resemble those of the Greek 
sage, but this kind of proof is not positive that one borrowed from 
the other. Identical thoughts are found in the works of independent 
writers. Jesus did not borrow the Golden Rule from Confucius. 
. Besides, the best authorities place the Sankhya text at a later epoch 
than the age of Aristotle. Schleuter is not an expert Oriental 
scholar, and his references are not to original texts, but to the trans- 
lations of French and German scholars. 

Dr. Bernard Stade, in his book upon Isaiah’s predictions about 
Ethiopia (de Isaiae Vaticiniis Aethiopicis diatribe), first discusses the 
general question of the place of Cush and the character of its peo- 
ple, and next the passages in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and twen- 
tieth chapters of the Prophet, with ample learning and acute remark, 
but questionable conclusions. The tone of the discussion is impartial, 
and there is no slavery to the letter. New light is thrown upon the 
picturesque woes of the land of “shadowing wings.” 

Tischendorf, Baer, and Delitsch have done well in publishing an 
edition of the actual translation of the Psalms by St. Jerome from 
Hebrew into Latin. The version of the Vulgate is only the Italic 
version revised, which was really taken from the Septuagint. The 
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task has been very laborious, requiring great accuracy and the exam- 
ination of numerous faded and unedited Hebrew manuscripts. More 
in this kind may be expected when the Italian government opens the 
Vatican Library. 

The first edition of Dr. Sepp’s “Jerusalem and the Holy Land” 
was published about nine years ago, in two thick volumes. The new 
edition, “enlarged and improved,” will be still more bulky, if we may 
judge by the first volume which has appeared, nearly one thousand 
pages in all. 1t has the merits and the faults of the former edition, 
fullness of detail, minute typography, and wealth of legend, while its 
structure is loose, its arrangement awkward, and its eredulity lament- 
_ able. The author, we believe, now belongs to the Old Catholic par- 
ty, but his new conviction has not made him a more careful critic. 
The book is more a voluminous guide book for pilgrims, which is 
what the author calls it, than a scientific work. The wood cuts, 
three hundred and nine in number, mostly assist the reader, and are 
as good as the average of such illustrations. 

Three remarkable books about the Jesuits have lately appeared in 
Germany. The history of the order, by Dr. John Huber (der Jes- 
uiter Ordenach seiner Verfassung und Doctrin, Wirksamkeit und 


Geschichte, characterisirt), is such a learned, condensed, sharp, and 
picturesque description as we ought to expect from the author of 


“Janus:” scrupulously impartial, too. It ought to be translated, 


and take the place of the imperfect work of Steinmetz. Dr. John 
Kelle, in his “ Jesuiten Gymnasien in Oesterreich,” gives a striking 
sketch of the narrow, stiff, mechanical formalism of the Jesuit in- 
struction in Austria for two hundred years: the meagre general plan, 
and its wretched influence upon mind and morals alike. Especially 
is history travestied in this Jesuit teaching. The third book, of which 
the editor’s name is not given (die Moral der Jesuiten, quellermaessig 
nachgewiesen aus ihren Schriften, von einen Katholiken), shows up 
the subtle and specious wickedness of Jesuit morality. One hundred 
and seven writers are quoted. Books of this kind are not quite sat- 
isfactory. Some of these precepts are neutralized by others not 
quoted, and have, apart from the context, another than their real 
meaning; and some belong as well to Protestant morality. 

Those who are interested in the emotional theology of Count 
Zinzendorf, the Moravian apostle, will find pleasure in the thor- 
ough work of Dr. Hermann Pitt, the third and closing volume of 
which is published at Gotha. It gives not only an excellent account 
of the system and doctrine of Zinzendorf, his theory of atonement, 
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of sin, of grace, of salvation, and of the church, but also of the 
man himself. For of no religious reformer was the personal life 
ever more bound with the doctrine, — much more in his case than in 
the case of Calvin or Wesley or Swedenborg. 

In the premature death of Dr. Henry Krause the liberal Protest- 
ants of Germany lost one of their promising leaders. His life, with 
a selection from his writings, may be found in a volume of four hun- 
dred and twenty-three pages, by Herman Spaeth, under the title of 
“Protestantische Bausteine, Leben und Wirken des Dr. Theologiae 
Heinrich Krause nebst einen Auswahl aus seinen publicistischen 
Arbeiten.” It is an enthusiastic record of a noble life, not free 
from prejudice, but in the main sincere and true. Krause was a 
free thinker, and at the same time a fervent believer, a pietist with- 
out cant, and a critic without acrimony. 

While “ Free Religious” enthusiasts like Giles Stebbins and Mon- 
cure Conway collect into a single book the “ Bibles” of all nations 
and ages, Dr. H. Schleider makes himself a hymnist of the same 
catholic sort. His book of songs for the members of the Invisible 
Church (Liederbuch fiir die Glieder des unsichtbaren Gottesreiches) 
is very comprehensive. To him Christianity is the universal religion, 
not fastened to creeds or confessions, transcending all ecclesiastical 
bounds, and including all true religion, of faith and of feeling. All 
devout and spiritual poetry, of whatever name, is essentially Chris- 
tian. The invisible kingdom of God is made up of all religious 
souls. The unity of the volume is in its spirituality and its German 
speech. The selection is good, and the author’s own hymns deserve 
their place. 

Of notable new French theological works we may mention, the 
“ Dictionnaire de Théologie,” de Bergier, Approprié au mouvement 
intellectuel de la seconde moitié due 19me siécle, vol. I; “Les 
Atlantes, Etudes antihistoriques,” par Loisel; “Ignace Spencer et 
la Renaissance du Catholicisme en Angleterre,” par M. L’Abbé de 
Madaune, a biographical sketch of Father Ignatius, pointing out the 
tendencies of religious practice and thought in England; a volume 
of Homélies, by Frank Coulin; and a fine work on the life and phi- 
losophy of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, by De Rémusat. 

Of new Italian books we note, “Il Christo e l’anticristo,” by P. V. 
Comba; “ La mente dell Aquinate e la filosofia moderna,” vol. I., by 
V. Lilla; “Saggi di Pedagogia e di Critica,” by C. Fiaschi, in two 
volumes; and a critical work by Salvator Talamo, on Aristotle, 
“)’Aristotelismo nella storia, della filosofia.” 
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Star of Our Lord; or, Christ Jesus, King of all Worlds, Both of 
Time and Place. With Thoughts on Inspiration, and the Astro- 
nomic Doubt as to Christianity. By Francis W. Upham. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. 

This new work of Prof. Upham is a sequel to his book upon the 
Wise Men of the East, reviewed some years ago in one of the last 
numbers of “The Christiatxaminer.” Great as were the merits 
of that careful investigation of an obscure topic of religious history, 
the new book is still more valuable in giving us the whole of the 
writer’s thought about the plan of the Lord, the relation of Nature 
to Grace, the supreme wisdom and beauty of the revealed Word, and 
the place and office of Christ in the Universe. Especially charming 
in the new work are the depth, the fervor, and the profound sincerity 
of the writer’s faith. He has no apology for believing in Christ as 
God, as the Creator of the worlds, as the centre and end of the 
Divine Thought,—no wish to weaken this grand religious fact by 
any explanations or reservations or adaptations to the spirit of the 
age. He not only takes it for granted as the foundation of all spir- 
itual trust and hope, but he believes it with all the love and rever- 
ence of his soul. With this faith, too, he joins a perfect confidence 
in the Scripture, in the whole Bible, of the Old and New Testament 
alike, as more than the word even of divinely gifted and quickened 
men, — it is the very voice of Deity, the voice of the Spirit. While 
this unquestioning faith in what so many professed Evangelical be- 
lievers are willing to tone down or to forget or to deny will prejudice 
rationalistic minds against the argument of the book, it will only 
increase the charm for those who would see in a book the whole soul 
of the author. Belief in these days is so diluted, evasive, compro- 
mising, so mixed with skepticism, so shaded by irony, that it is 
refreshing to find a book which is full of faith, of the spirit of faith 
more than the profession of orthodoxy; in which the faith is radiant 
and aspiring, not timid and shamefaced; in which the writer sees 
what he believes so clearly that he wonders that others should not 
see it. There is too much vitality in this faith to treat it as blind or 
credulous merely. 

With the limited space at our command, we cannot follow the 
course of Prof. Upham’s argument, by which he connects the first 
historic cycle of time, the coming of Abraham to Canaan, and the 
prophecy of Balaam, with the later coming of the Magi, as they 
were guided by the Star in the sky. Even those who may refuse to 
be convinced by the plea will admire the candor, the caution, the 
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large use of archeological fact and discovery, and the nice logic by 
which the plea is commended. After reading this study of the 
Moabite oracle, no one will be willing to take that tone of mocking 
humor which has been so long joined to the name of the prophet 
whose beast was inspired,— as if the bad fame of that kind of ani- 
mal now ought to characterize the soul of its owner in his vision of 
the heavenly purpose. Balaam’s wordWas better than his character ; 
but his character, too, was nobler than some have thought. A hea- 
then who can prophesy the advent of the Great King is ennobled by 
that privilege. In our time scholars are showing that the precepts of 
the Bible and the stories of the Bible have their parallels and their 
analogies in the precepts and stories of the heathen religions. Prof. 
Upham takes a heathen legend from the Old Testament, a heathen 
legend from the New Testament, the story of a Moabite seer, and 
the story of some Persian sages, which most interpreters neglect 
as of doubtful value, if it be not fantastic excrescence upon the 
Divine. Word,—and shows these legends as the key to the history, 
the revelation of its highest meaning, illustrating and glorifying the 
whole Evangelic narrative, bringing out that long-hidden secret that 
Christ is the Divine Ruler of nature as he is the Redeemer of the 
sinful soul. It is an inestimable service to those who would main- 
tain the Scripture in its integrity, and would deny that anything in 
the Book of Books is trivial or superfluous. 

But even to those who see in this investigation of legend only fond 
and futile waste of soul, Prof. Upham’s book will have attraction in 
its exquisite style, indicating a sympathetic acquaintance with the 
quiet and dignified phrase of the old masters, who were not in a 
hurry, and knew how to restrain their speech; and also by its deep 
and suggestive thoughts scattered like aphorisms upon the pages. In 
this particular the book reminds one of the writings of the almost 
mystic brother of the author, the late Prof. T. C. Upham, of Bow- 
doin College. One is continually coming upon a sentence or a para- 
graph which seems, not only to condense hours of thought and mus- 
ing, but which starts the soul on a new track of religious thought. 
Take, for instance, this passage, on page 194: “The strange notion 
which, blindly seeking to enhance the glory of God, in denying him 
feeling denies his very being, does not see that where there cannot be 
emotion in view of what is evil there cannot be emotion in view of 
what is good. It confounds things not the same: not seeing that the 
feeling it calls sorrow outweighs joy.’ This strange error has often 
gone so far as to make the Father and the Son antagonists at the 
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cross.” And this, on page 245: “The first demonstration of some 
new law or force in nature is a grand moment in science, because its 
discovery by one is felt to be its discovery by all, even though it be 
foreseen that ages will roll away before it become such.” And, on 
page 263: “The secret of creation is the Creator’s secret. It is incom- 
municable. For the conceiving of it man has no faculty. Creating 
is the putting forth a power that pertains only to the Creator, and its 
secret cannot be known by any created being.” 

Strong as is Prof. Upham’s faith in the fundamental doctrines of 
the Evangelical creed, profound as his reverence is for the Sacred 
Word, he is not at all a creed lover, not an adherent of any sect or 
concerned for sectarian increase. He has no ecclesiastical bias or 
preference that we can find in his book. He upholds science against 
ecclesiastical dogma. “For any science to surrender any truth at 
the bidding of any ecclesiastical authority is as antichristian as it is 
for any ecclesiastical authority to demand it in Christ’s name” 
(p- 201). His rejection of the doctrine of infant damnation is pos- 
itive and almost scornful, and his explanation of the doctrine of 
depravity relieves this of its harsher features. The faith of the book, 
too, is in the direction of universal salvation in the consummation of 
the divine plan, and hell has no honor and finds no place here. Of 
cant, of baneful commonplace, there is not a word; and the last im- 
pression of the reader will be that he has had conversation in that 
heaven into which the writer was caught up in telling the glory of 
his vision. 


Prophetic Voices Concerning America. A Monograph. By Charles 

Sumner. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

We can well understand the enthusiasm with which the author 
gratified at once his scholarly tastes and his patriotic pride, by the re- 
searches of which this volume is the result. He begins with the re- 
markable prophecies of the existence of this Western Continent in 
very early times, first of all with that familiar one in the “Medea” 
of Seneca, ending with the words “ nec sit terris Ultima Thule.” Mr. 
Sumner tells us that four copies of this verse of Seneca are extant 
in the undoubted handwriting of Columbus. Then he comes to the 
later writers, and finds remarkable foreshadowings of the future great- 
ness of the country at a time when it was in its infancy. The pre- 
dictions of the separation of the Colonies from England, and of the 
advantage of this to both countries, fill a considerable space, and it 
is gratifying to find how many of the most generous of them came 
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from the statesmen and poets of England. As we approach the cen- 
tennial of our independence it is pleasant to read from Robert Burns 
his prediction, written in 1788, that “ their posterity will celebrate the 
centenary of their deliverance from us, as duly and sincerely as we 
do ours from the oppressive measures of the house of Stuart.” 

At the conclusion of the long array of hopeful predictions for 
America, in whole or in part already fulfilled, he quotes aptly the 
sentence of Webster, “The prophecies and the poets are with us.” 
But he does not rest content with what has yet been done, but desires 
to make all these glorious anticipations stimulate every American to 
do his best to make his country realize them to the full. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Theological Review. A Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 
April, 1874. Williams & Norgate, London. Furnished in America 
at office of “Old and New.” 

We desire to call attention to this valuable periodical, edited by 
Rev. Charles Beard of Liverpool, one of the ablest and most scholar- 
ly of the Unitarian ministers of England. It ranks among the very 
best of contemporary periodical literature, for the thoroughness and 
breadth and ability of its contributions. The present number con- 
tains an article by Rev. J. F. Smith on “Sebastian Franck, Heretic, 
Mystic, and Reformer of the Reformation;” one by Ernest Myers on 
“ A plea for Dualism as a necessity in Moral Theology ;” one by Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter on “Conway’s Sacred Anthology;” one by 
Rey. S. A. Steintahl on “The Report of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on education for 1872-3;” one by Rev. E. P. Poynting, on 
“ Materialism, an Unscientific Habit of Thought.” The department 
of book notices is exceedingly valuable, and occupies a considerable 
space. Coming as it does ouly four times a year, “ The Theological 
Review” confines itself more exclusively than we do in this Review 
to strictly scholarly and theological articles. To a class of readers it 
commends itself more on this account. We cannot too heartily ex- 
press our conviction that it will richly repay any who may choose to 
subscribe for it; and we enjoy the pleasant stimulus of trying to do 
for Unitarian thought on our own side of the ocean what “The Theo- 
logical Review” has so ably been doing for England. 


Brownson’s Quarterly, for January, in an article on “ Education 
and the Republic,” states without reserve what it deems the true 
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Catholic position in regard to public education. It says, “The only 
support for private or public virtue is religion, is in training the peo- 
ple in those principles which religion alone introduces and sustains ; 
and the only religion is Christianity, the Christian religion, inseparable 
alike from Christ, the Incarnate Word, and the Catholic Church. The 
sects are all from the Devil; they form no part of the Church of God, 
and have no lot or part in the Man Christ Jesus, the only Mediator 
of God and men. None but the Catholic Chureh can train up the 
child in the way he should go or educate in accordance with the prin- | 
ciples of the life and destiny of man and society. Obviously then, 
the Church is the only competent educator, and only a thorough Cath- 
olic education has or can have any value for men or nations. There 
is no use in multiplying words about it; there is and never has been 
but one religion, and that is the Catholic religion. These heathen 
superstitions, these ancient and modern sects are all vain pretenders, 
and are as far from being the true religion as man or Satan is from 
being God.” But these gentle reminders of the importance of a 
Catholic education do not suffice. The article continues: “Yet we 
must not hastily conclude that the simple establishment of schools 
placed under the supervision of Catholics will of themselves suffice.” 
It complains that the Catholic schools themselves are not thoroughly 
Catholic. “Most of the text-books used in our colleges and parochial 
schools are far from being distinctively Catholic. The class readers, 
with one or two exceptions, though containing pieces written by 
Catholics, are hardly better fitted for Catholics than Lindley Mur- 
ray’s series.” In one Catholic school the writer found the text-book 
in Natural Philosophy “absolutely irreconciliable, at least in our 
judgment, with Catholic principles.” (!) It objects to making the 
Greek and Roman heathen classics a prominent part of instruction, 
but even this is less objectionable than “ the present infidel movement 
to abolish the study of the Greek and Roman classics in non-Catholic 
colleges, and to introduce the study of the physical sciences in their 
place.” 

It is quite in keeping with this theory and it is useful to have so 
candid a declaration of it, to read what the article goes on to say of 
the tendency of American public schools to “ declass” the people, and 
make children aspire to be above the position of their parents. It 
says, “ We cannot but think that the masses were better educated, 
though unable to ‘ read, write, or cipher,’ in those ages and nations 
when they had a fixed costume which never changed its fashion from 
generation to generation, and the peasant or the citizen never 
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dreamed of going out of his class, than they are now when the hier- 
archical classification of society is abolished. We, as a Catholic, 
honor the poor, and hold ourselves bound to do all in our power for 
their benefit, both here and hereafter, but we do not believe it for 
their benefit to educate or assist them out of their class.” 


The Methodist Quarterly, in an article on the religious condition of 
the colored populations at the South, says, — 


“The descendants of the African race, on the southern portion of our 
continent, — the black, the yellow, and especially the brown man, —are 
the most reliable and hopeful element in the land. They are being edu- 
cated, they are acquiring property, and creeping up into all our positions 
of honor and trust. Of the dangers to which they are exposed, that of 
their going over to the Church of Rome is not one. Roman Catholicism 
has no charms for descendants of African races. The Catholic Church 
has been established in Florida and South Carolina for two hundred 
years, and it is no larger to-day than it was thirty years ago. It takes 
no hold of the colored man. The great dangers are the seductions of 
vice, licentiousness, intemperance, and the fascinations and corruptions 
of the political arena. They are endangered by the gaudy displays of 
military and fire companies, by extravagance in dress, and by general 
carelessness in the use of money. The restraints thrown around them 
by a semi-ascetic religion, such a religion as the Methodist Church, was 
raised up by Divine Providence to establish, conserve, and extend, is the 
instrmentality appointed by God to antagonize all these dangerous ten- 
dencies.” 





